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Living Pulpit Orators. 


THE REVEREND DANIEL SHARP, D. D. 


CHRISTIAN DIGNITY, 


Ir is not the most common thing in this age to meet with men in 
the pulpit who know how to be serious without severity, simple with- 
out insipidity, humble though dignified, at once firm and modest, cour- 
teous without fawning and without affectation, full of energy and 
grace. Suck an instance, however. we deem the experienced and 
beloved pastor of the Charles-street Baptist church in Boston. In 
him, face and figure, mental traits and moral character, unite whatever 
we have conceived of manly and ministerial worth, equally poised 
between ignoble vacillation and arrogant self-esteem. 

We think that in this divine there is a rare combination of dignity, 
simplicity and practicalness, which attributes, as they are habitually 
employed by him in sacred functions, produce and exemplify per- 
manent power. We will briefly develop these several points. 

In the first place, Dr. Suarp is by nature uncommonly dignified in 
character and appearance. ‘Thisis not something put on, but is inhe- 
rent in every faculty of his mind, and in every fibre of his body; it 
is ‘part and parcel’ of his nature, has ‘grown with his growth and 
strengthened with his strength. Gop made him a perpendicular 
gentleman, of the noblest class, and we never expect to see him vol- 
untarily assume, in any sense, the air and attitude of a curved and 
sycophantic charlatan. But Dr. Sharp’s dignity is not stiffness. Trees 
the most inflexible are generally hollow, so that their stubbornness 
results mainly from the want of heart. Such do not represent our 
friend. The mantle which invests him as a prophet covers no cold 
and apathetic spirit, indifferent to popular aspirations and unprompted 
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to great and redeeming esis. There i is ydeeibiiees much in the old 
Hebrew prophets that is exceedingly beautiful; many portraitures 
drawn with a powerful hand, many denunciations fitting to arrest the 
attention of the unthinking and alarm the careless. Every thing that 
can arouse the feelings, terrify the imagination, or startle the torpid 
conscience, is marshalled by them in rapid and formidable array. But 
this resulted not from an arrogant or hollow profession ; it was the 
product and proof of a powerful possession. There were heart and 
soul inthem. All adventitious circumstances and acquired resources 
would have been of little avail, had not each one, with a live coal on 
his lips, symbol of the flames within, been himself the most power- 
ful of prophecies. What is a minister at Gop’s altar good for, if he 
is not the living example, the manhood, the mighty indiv iduality of 
his race, that goes forth conquering and to conquer Y 

Dr. Sharp 1 is dignified, but not with that sleek and pompous ‘ ani- 
mality’ that limits its entire activity to the satisfaction of selfish desires, 
and never acts strenuously save to obtrude itself upon the magnani- 
mous to wound their sensibilities and oppress their rights. It is rather 
of that stamp which leads the unconstrained contemplator to feel him- 
self: elevated by what is noble, warme:| by the presence of the heroic, 
charmed and made happy by the sight of purity and loveliness. In 
him, as inthe majestic marbles of Greece, there isa severeand dignified 
grandeur, attained without affected sentiment or arrogant display. It 
is the si imple reflection of native integrity and the lucid excellence of 
unostentatious worth, verifying the saying that ‘a great river, in its 
ordinary state, is equal to a small one when swollen into a torrent.’ 
Accessible to all, and dictatorial to none, the conscious possession, and 
yet extremely modest exercise of this grand quality, impels him to 
say to every young man through his example, if not by more direct 
paternal advice: 

‘Be grave, be majesty thy constant aim, 


That majesty, that grace so rarely given 
To mortal man, nor taught by art but Heaven. 


Simplicity is another trait intimately connected with dignity in the 
mind and demeanor of Dr. Sharp. His language and intention are 
both clear, and flow in the same channel; there is no cant or equivo- 
cation, one current passing through regions of holiness, harmony, and 
frank joy, the other along the hidden districts of pretension, false- 
hood and hypocrisy. He seems to have gathered from the descrip- 
tions of the Apocalypse, and other similar sources, the idea that it is 
not dissembling but plain, honest living, purity of intent and not fickle 
protestations, that fit a soul for a place i in heaven; asthe river of the 
water of life, that proceeds out of the throne of the Lamp, is clear 
as crystal, and the pavement of the city is pure gold, like unto clear 
glass. Such characters are not only luminous, but forcible ; they are 
well lighted throughout, and armed even in their left hands, because 
they are fitly symbolized by the lamp of fire within the earthern 
pitcher. 

To dignity and simplicity, as prominent traits in the character of 
Dr. Sharp, practicalness i is associated and indissolubly allied. Dean 
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Young, whose son wrote the Night Thoughts, observes: ‘ There is often 
times a prodigious distance betwixt a man’s head and his heart; such 
a distance, that they seem not to have any correspondence ; not to 
belong to the same person, nor to converse in the same world. Our 
heads are sometimes in heaven, contemplating the nature of Gop, 
the blessedness of saints, the state of eternity, while our hearts are 
held captive below, in a conversation earthly, sensual, devilish. ’T is 
possible we may sometimes commend Virtue convincingly, unanswer- 
ably; and yet our own hearts be never affected by our own argu- 
ments; we may represent Vice in her native dress of horror, and yet 
our hearts be not at all startled with their own menaces. We may 
study and acquaint ourselves with all the truths of religion, and yet 
all this out of curiosity, or hypocrisy, or ostentation; not out of the 
power of godliness, or the serious purpose of good living. All which 
is a sufficient proof that the consent of the head and of the heart are 
two different things.’ This sort of divorcement of practical common 
sense from dogmatical theology, every way inimical to spiritual pro- 
gress and a beneficent life, has in all ages but too much characterized 
the instructions of the pulpit. Why were quadrupeds and birds the 
only animals brought to Adam to receive their names from him ? 
Was Jesus Curist, between his death and resurrection, what he had 
been before his death and after his resurrection? Was his glorified 
body seated or standing in heaven? Was his body, which is eaten in 
the eucharist, naked or clothed ? These questions are by no means so 
absurd as many others that might be adduced from musty tomes of 
defunct polemics, but concerning which the practical preacher now 
under consideration is little disposed to trouble himself or others, It 
is more in harmony with his moral constitution and matured convic- 
tions to believe that, ‘ The religion which is to open heaven in the 
human heart is as far away from heated bigotry as from the lowness 
of a worldly temper. To breathe warmth into the cold, generous 
piety into the abject and servile, honorable views of Gop and man 
into the dejected, timid and superstitious, should be my end. Let 
me live to exhibit the paternal character of Gop, the quickening in- 
fluence of his Spirit, his willingness to raise us to perfection, the glo- 
rious capacities and destination of man, the filial nature of religion, 
the beauty of benevolence, of self-denial and suffering in a generous 
cause, the union formed by a spirit of humanity between Gop and the 
soul, the joy of high moral sentiment, the possibility of attaining to 
sublime greatness of character and habitual largeness of sentiment 
and action. Men are to be regenerated not so much by a sense of 
the blessedness of goodness in the abstract, as by coming to under- 
stand that disinterestedness, that union with Gop and his whole spi- 
ritual family, in which goodness consists. The glory and nobleness 
of a soul self-surrendered to Gop, joined to him in purposes of bene- 
ficence, swallowed up ina pure, overflowing love, must be made 
manifest.’ 

By Dr. Sharp, the pulpit is regarded as the grandest sphere of in- 
tellectual action on earth. He ever seems to enter it sensible of its 
exalted and solemn trusts, conscious that he has thereby assumed 
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responsibilities which infinitely transcend in importance those con- 
nected with any other station or pursuit. This leads him also to feel 
that there is no domain of knowledge, however ample or profound, 
that should not be explored, and no power of the mind, however 
lofty and powerful, that should not be tasked to the utmost in order 
properly to discharge functions so urgent in their requisitions and so 
fearful in their results. Relying primarily on Divine influence, exer- 
cised through human industry, he copiously diffuses the lessons of 
practical godliness among his fellow men, that he may instrumentally 
renovate their spirits, reform their morals, and conduct them to infi- 
nite bliss. Holiness he understands to be profound and intense com- 
munion with Gop, and the manifestation in our daily actions of Gop’s 
purposes and attributes. Man in this way partakes of the divine 
nature, not by keeping his feelings in a state of ceaseless excitement, 
but by causing his entire nature to unfold itself harmoniously, at the 
same time becoming divinely transformed in answer to prayer, and by 
the energies of heavenly grace. Differing widely from some of the 
fundamental views in theology held by the late Dr. Channing, he would 
yet concur with him, doubtless, in the following sentiments: ‘ Are we 
not to aim chiefly at calling forth in men a consciousness of their ca- 
pacity for embracing Gon and the universe in a pure love; a love 
unfolding without limit in strength and vastness? Is not this perfec- 
tion of soul to be brought before men as a great reality? Are they 
not to be taught to see the germs of it in the common affections which 
move them, in the moral principle, and above all, in their capacity of 
communion with the Infinite Fountain of all goodness, joy, beauty, 
life? Is it not the main design of Christianity to give a revelation 
of this love as the enp of man, and as Gop’s ever-fresh inspiration ? 
Is not the world within thus to be laid open, and the spiritual glory 
of which all outward splendor is the faint emblem made clear, until 
men are taught to feel a divine joy in their own nature? Should 
not the great aim be to awaken the consciousness of the greatness of 
the soul, and a reverence for the moral element in man as an emana- 
tion from the Infinite Being, as Gop’s image, voice, life within us ? 
He who would promote this great reformation, for which the religi- 
ous world is now ready, should live with a vivid, absorbing compre- 
hension of the Divine Life. It should each day revive him, be a 
perpetual light to him, determine his views of society, and give a tone 
to every word and action. 

‘A new voice is needed, a voice of the deepest, calmest, most 
quickening conviction, in which the whole soul speaks, in which every 
affection and faculty is concentrated. The divinity of goodness must 
burn within us ; must awaken all our sensibility, call the whole being 
into action, come forth irresistibly as from an exhaustless, overflow- 
ing fountain; must give to the voice a penetrating power, and infuse 
through the whole manner an inspiring animation. What is this new 
spirit which is striving to utter itself, to give a new manifestation of 
the soul in individuals, a new form to society, and to awaken enthu- 
siasm in overcoming evil? The knowledge of the Perfect Gop as 
Infinite Goodness, Infinite Energy of Good- Will, All-communicating, 
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All-inspiring Love; is not this the great truth? Must not) réligion 
be presented habitually as such an exercise of the moral power in 
pure, enlarging charity as will bring us within the near and constant 
influence of Infinite Goodness, till the whole being is penetrated with 
this spirit of disinterestedness, and filled with trust, gratitude, sym- 
pathy, hope, joyful coi Speration | t Philanthropy, a noble, victorious 
benevolence, like that of Curis, is to be the great end; not a precise, 
defined virtue, but an expansive, ever. enlarcing action of goodness. 
And this love must not be vague, abstract, spiritual merely, but wise, 
practical, specific, efficient, just, tender, vigorous, in all relations; of 
home, of friendship, of society at large, of patriotism, of humanity.’ 

We have spoken of three prominent characteristics in Dr. Sharp, 
his dignity, simplicity and practicalness. We proceed, fourthly, to 
remark that these attributes, in their combined action and habitual 
use by him, produce and exemplify permanent power. 

He possesses the happy art of animating and dignifying his subject 
with intellectual grandeur, of impressing upon it the air of philo- 
sophic wisdom and celestial virtue. His style is imbued with that 
dignity which is produced by independent reflection and the free 
play of a self-relying mind. From man he seeks no homage, and 
will pay none when it is exacted by either craft or force. He is reli- 
giously resulved to 

‘Laue at danger far or near; 
Spurn at baseness, spurn at fear ; 


Still with persevering might, 
Speak the truth, and do the right!’ 


The character of this divine was strikingly exemplified by another 
of the same name long time ago. We refer to Doctor, afterward 
Archbishop Sharp, when he was Rector of St. Giles, London. He 
was compelled by conscientious duty to resist the hin. and the still 
more infamous tyrant, Lord Chancellor Jeffries. The history of the 
interview is as follows: 

‘In the year 1686, Dr. Sharp preached a sermon wherein he drew 
some conclusions against the Church of Rome, to show the vanity of 
her pretensions in engrossing the name of Catholic to herself. The 
sermon was complained of to James II., and the Lord Chancellor 
Jeffries was directed to send for the preacher, and acquaint him with 
the King’s displeasure. Dr. Sharp according waited upon his Lord- 
ship with the notes of his sermon, and read it over to him. Whe- 
ther,’ says his son, ‘the Doctor did this for his own justification, and 
to satisfy his Lordship that he had been misrepresented, or whether 
my Lord ordered him to bring his sermon and repeat it before him, 
is not certain; but the latter seems most probable: because Dr. Sharp 
afterward under stood that his lordship’s design in sending for him and 
discoursing with him, was, that he might tell the King ‘that he had 
reprimanded the Doctor, onl that he was sorry for having given oc- 
casion of offence to his Majesty, hoping by this means to release Dr. 
Sharp from any farther trouble. However it was, his lordship took 
upon him, while the Doctor was reading over his sermon, to chide 
him for several passages which the Doctor thought gave no occasion 
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100 Living Pulpit Orators. pitas 
or chiding ; and he desive a Me lordship when be objec to these 
less obnoxious passages, to be patient, for there was a great deal 
worse yet to come.’ 

It is added that the sermon was nevertheless a good sermon, as tem- 
perate as it was properly timed. This instance of fidelity to righte- 
ous principle was one of the most important in English history ; ; for 
that sermon gave rise to the ecclesiastical commission, which, in its 
consequences, produced within two years, the revolution. 

The wisest of ancient legislators, laying the foundations of the 
state in religion and virtue, believed it was better that ‘the halls should 
not be filled with legal tablets, but the soul with the image of righte- 
ousness.’ They sought to elicit and fortify in every citizen a lively 
sense of appropriate self-respec t, and to guard him by this feeling, not 
by force or fear, against all ignoble deeds. Our doctor is of the same 
way of thinking. He believes that ‘ the plains are everlasting as the 
hills ;’ and that each order of human society is equally essential to 
the accomplishment of the Creator’s infinite designs, but that no rank 
or individual should be abandoned to ignorance and vice. The only 
levelling system he regards with complacency i is that which aims to 
excite intellectual action in ev ery mind, and which raises all to the 
highest possible attainments of wisdom and moral worth. He has 
no desire to see such a dead and uniform level as the ploughshare 
that overthrew Jerusalem, produced ; when down went the streets and 
market-places, palaces and hovels, the temple of the Lorp and the hut 
of the beggar, all levelled in one undistinguished mass, prone in the 
dirt, and no more valuable. It is not brutal force of any kind that 
he would see predominant, but the golden words and conservative in- 
fluence of the wise, bursting every fetter and ennobling every mind. 
He would have all men become Christians indeed, codperators for 
mutual good ; as in the original enterprises of religion, the Apostle 
exhorte d thoes whom he addressed to become ‘ fellow- workers with 
Christ,’ in achieving the salvation of the world. The whole life of 
this distinguished pr reacher has been a perpetual commentary on the 
distich : 


‘Sun all excess; and with true wisdom deem, 
That vice alike resides in each extreme.’ 


Let us here glance a moment more particularly at the person, the 
manner, and the professional influence of Dr. Sharp 

Though evidently far advanced in life, he yet stands erect and tall, 
elastic and energetic, with all the evidences of strong and unimpaired 
vitality about him. His cheek, though worn, has the bright hues of 
health upon it; and though his head is ; approaching baldness, showing 
that time has snowed many years thereon, the vivacity of his eyes, 
that shoot their licht from beneath somewlat shaggy brows, exhibita 
mind whose faculties, all matured as they are, still clow with inextin- 
guishable flames. He has lived a sufficient number of days on earth 
to feel something of their weariness, and to profit much by their in- 
struction; but not enough to exhaust his genius or amiability, which 
remain entire and abundantly efllorescent. Bossuet and Milton were 
both fifty-nine when they composed their most eloquent master-pieces. 
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The cain of « ‘Pantin Lest’ had little occasion to complain of 
being frozen with age while depicting the love of Adam and Eve. 
The Bishop of Meaux pronounced the funeral oration of the Queen 
of England in 1669, the same year that the persecuted bard gave his 
receipt for the second five pounds paid for his poem. Yet Milton 
was young to his latest breath; and Bossuet, with what youthful fire 
does he speak of his gray hair! 

The powers of Dr. Sharp as a preacher have for a long time been 
of a very high order. Many congregations, like students at a public 
school, are induced to listen to religious instruction as if it were only 
a part of the mere routine of their ordinary occupations. But not 
so with those who have worshipped in the Charles-street Church for 
the last thirty-five years. When their pastor ascends the pulpit he 
is wont to fix every eye and ear in earnest attention. His command 
of clear and lofty diction ; his chaste but forcible delivery ; the noble 
port he instinctively assumes, as the herald of intelligence from 
Heaven; and more than any thing else, the profound conviction which 
he manifestly entertains of the truth of the doctrines which he inter- 
prets, and the respectful strenuousness of his adjuration in calling 
men’s hearts to Gop, together with the latent consciousness in every 
hearer of the personal worth and professional integrity of the speaker, 
give him every title to be regarded as an orator of the first class. He 
unites in himself an uncommon measure of independence and cour- 
tesy, rugged power and calm serenity : 


‘Wuite Genius, Practice, Contemplation join, 
To warm his soul with energy divine.’ 


In the structure of his discourses Dr. Sharp is neither profound 
beyond human comprehension, nor prolix beyond reasonable endu- 
rance. He does not emulate those who are described by an old 
preacher i in the following words: ‘ As some mathematicians deal so 
much in Jacob’s staff that they forget Jacob’s ladder, so some physi- 
cians (Gon decrease the number 1) are so deep naturalists that they 
are very shallow Christians. With us, Grace waits at the heels of 
Nature, and they dive so deep into the secrets of philosophy that 
they never look up to the mysteries of Divinity.’ Avoiding this 
fault, he as little deserves to have it said of him that ‘he draweth out 
the thread of his verbosity finer than the staple of his argument.’ 
He does not set out at the beginning of each sermon as if h 1e hada 
journey to perform from Dan to Beersheba, halting occasionally to 
expatiate on the same points in every doctrine of his creed, tracing 
minutely the progress of Noah’s ark, and all the well-known circum- 
stances of the downfall of the tower of Babel, together with an apt 
exemplification of the confusion of tongues consequent thereon. 
Evidently, the thin integument that divides great wits from another 
class is not wanting in his brain. ‘A very great scholar,’ is quoted 
by Dr. Eachard as saying, ‘that such preaching as is usual is a hin- 
drance of salvation rather than the means of it.’ It is certain he did 
not refer to this distinguished American divine, who himself says, 
with Luther, ‘I would not have preachers torment their hearers and 
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detain them with long and tedious preaching.’ A man may possess 
great learning, doctrines the most orthodox, and a large measure of 
sense the most sound, and yet be without the talent of arranging 
clearly and expressing forcibly his thoughts in a written or extempo- 
raneous discourse ; in that case his preaching, as an old writer has 
said in serious jest, which was designed for edification, turns to ¢edifi- 
cation. Such persons are not harmless, while they are tedious ; since 
though they elicit no life, they unfortunately torpify the understand- 
ing with a fatal chill, which is sure to descend to more vital regions. 
The great and good Jeremy Taylor felt compelled to say of some 
devotional books, that ‘ they are in a large degree the occasion of so 
great indevotion as prevails among the generality of nominal Chris- 
tians, being,’ he continues, ‘ represented naked in the conclusions of 
spiritual life, without or art or learning; and made apt for persons 
who can do nothing but believe and love, not for them that can con- 
sider and love.’ This applies much more forcibly to stupid, boiste- 
rous declamation in the pulpit than to vapid manuals of devotion ; 
the book may be thrown aside if it is uncongenial to the taste, and 
offensive to the judgment of the reader, but the tasteless and thought- 
less sermon is a positive infliction upon the helpless hearer which he 
cannot politely escape. 

Oratory in its truest and greatest power has its foundations in our 
common nature. The father of our race and judge of our souls 
designed not only that ideas should be conveyed through the ear to 
the mind, but that deep and lasting impressions should be produced 
on the affections by appropriate terms and agreeable tones. All 
nations, savage as well as civilized, are subjected to the powers of 
sagacious eloquence, and joyfully confess its influence, not only as the 
chief vehicle of instruction, but as a means of salvation. ‘Manner 
is, so to speak, the harbinger and herald of matter, summoning the 
faculties of the soul to give audience to the truth to be communicated, 
and holding the mind in a state of abstraction from all other subjects 
that would divert the thoughts and prevent impression. It is not 
only the more illiterate and feeble-minded, not only the multitude, 
who are led by feeling more than by reason, that are influenced by 
good oratory, but men of the sturdiest intellect and the most philo- 
sophic castof mind. The soul of the sage as well as of the savage is 
formed with a susceptibility to the power and influence of music, and 
therefore also to the power and influence of elocution. The import- 
ance of manner is consequently great, yea, far greater than either 
tutors or preachers have been disposed to admit. Iam aware that a 
good voice is necessary to good speaking, but not always to earnest 
speaking. Nature must do much to make a graceful and finished 
orator; but still, in the absence of this, an ardent mind, burning for 
the salvation of immortal souls, can, by an impressive earnestness of 
manner, be a more intense and effective speaker, notwithstanding 
naturally weak and unimpressive organs of speech, than the possessor 
of the finest voice who is destitute of a vivacious and ardent enuncia- 
tion ; just as an exquisite performer can bring better music out of a 
bad instrument than a bad musician can out of a good one. What 
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may be done, where the mind is resolutely bent on accomplishing it, 
for supplylng deficiencies and correcting faults in elocution, Demos- 
thenes has taught us; and were half or a tenth part of the pains taken 
by us to obtain a powerful and effective method of pulpit address, 
which were submitted to by this prince of orators to become an ef- 
fective speaker; were we as much set upon it as he was, and were 
we to give ourselves to the same means, by declaiming to the waves of 
the sea, or to the winds of heaven, determining to overcome every 
obstacle, we too should be orators, and that too in a still better cause 
than his.’ 

John Angell James, from whom the above extract is taken, is a fine 
critic on pulpit eloquence ; and so was his renowned countryman, 
the great Robert Hall. The latter, speaking of the late truly inte. 
resting and much lamented Mr. Spencer, of Liverpool, remarks: 
‘ The writer of this deeply regrets his never having had an opportu- 
nity of witnessing his extraordinary powers; but from all he has 
heard from the best judges, he can entertain no doubt that his talents 
in the pulpit were unrivalled, and that had his life been spared, he 
would, in all probability have carried the art of preaching to a greater 
perfection than it ever attained, at least in this kingdom. His elo- 
quence appears to have been of the purest stamp, effective not osten- 
tatious ; consisting Jess in the preponderance of any one quality re- 
quisite to form a public speaker, than in an exquisite combination of 
them all; whence resulted an extraordinary power of impression, 
which was greatly aided by a natural and majestic elocution.’ In this 
last expression Mr. Haut has disclosed much of the secret of Mr. 
Spencer’s popularity and usefulness: ‘a natural and majestic elocu- 
tion,’ accompanied with a most engaging countenance and form, set- 
ting forth with simple and unaffected earnestness of manner, the 
grand doctrines of evangelical truth, constituted the charm, and led 
to the success of this most captivating preacher of modern times.’ 

Dr. Sharp’s elocution is, like every thing else about his character, 
dignified and impressive; a happy medium between frigid sloth and 
violent extravagance. In gesticulation he is net an instance of mode- 
ration, like the one celebrated by Giraldus, a native of Wales, who 
relates in his topography of Ireland, that St. Kewen, being at prayer 
with outstretched hands, a swallow entered at the window of his cell 
and laid an egg in one of hishands! The saint did not drop his hand, 
nor did he close it, till the swallow had laid all her eggs and hatched 
her brood! In memory of this act of kindness and patience, con- 
tinues the annalist, the statue of the hermit in Ireland is holding a 
swallow in one hand. Persons who have been accustomed to watch 
Dr. Sharp as having announced his theme and unfolded its inherent 
individuality and nobleness of doctrinal truth, he deliberately lays off 
his glasses, while premeditated argument swells on his view, and spon- 
taneous emotion fires substantial thought, winging it with all the free- 
dom and force of extemporaneous conception; have seen him turn 
from his manuscript, first to one side of the pulpit, then to another, 
revealing to all, eloquence kindling in his eye, flushing on his cheek, 
burning through every vein, vitalizing every muscle, enlarging and 
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beautifying his noble sail geanetal eres with preternatural splendor, 
while his long speaking arms, obedient to his intense conviction and 
harmonious with the mellow thunder of his tones, waved an awful 
majesty of thought into his spell-bound audience; know, better, 
deeper, more thrilling, than this poor dull pen can describe, that his 
action is not of the kind that 


‘Wutc8 sheds o’er all the sleeping scene 
A soft nocturnal day.’ 


Whenever we visit Boston, we manage, if possible, to steal in and 
listen to this, from our boyhood, favorite preacher; and often, hav- 
ing witnessed and felt more of oratorical and ministerial excellence 
than is indicated above, we have come away strongly inclined to 
adopt the resolution of Iago: ‘From this time forth I never will 
speak more !’ 

The form of Dr. Sharp’s composition exactly comports with his 
manner, and cannot be separated from it. There is the least possi- 
ble artificialness in its structure and language. His main positions 
stand out with a lucid and palpable significance, while even the most 
subdued narrative portions are in a degree luminous, ‘ like the white 
nebulous matter between stars.’ By “this we do not mean that he 
deals in a profusion of arbitrary numerical divisions, which have as 
little to do with true eloquence as the illegitimate children of an 
abbot of Noveis were decorative of his sacred profession, concern- 
ing whom Chateaubriand testifies that he had exactly eighteen. 
Neither would we convey the impression that our preacher’s rheto- 
ric is vivid in spots, not by virtue of the increased brilliancy of gene- 
ral excellence therein, but in contrast with surrounding opaqueness ; 
‘like a stray gleam of thought in an idiot’s brain.’ On the contrary, 
while in his manner we are not oppressed by ‘the wild and whirl- 
wind touch of passion,’ but exhilarated by flexile strength and 
translucent majesty, so his language is throughout ‘ softly sublime, 
like lightnings in repose, > and with a pure elegance i is moulded into 
sentences full of ‘rich dark ivy thoughts, sunned o’er with love.’ 
With all his vigor, he has no violent attitudes, no paradoxical enig- 
mas, and no inflated expressions : the forcible naturalness of his style 
is equalled only by its graceful propriety and manifest purpose of 
achieving the greatest amount of enduring good. 

All persons, in a specific measure harmonious with the tempera- 
ment of each, seek entertainment and amusement. Both of these 
are essential to effective speaking in every sphere; but between 
them there is a generic difference of the broadest kind. Amusement 
signifies the excitement, especially the comic excitement, of our su- 
perficial powers. Entertainment signifies the delighted, the some- 
what tragical exhilaration, but not too absorbing, attention of all our 
higher capacities. Neither the one nor the other can with impunity 
be indulged in long. Even the most frivolous feels that he was 
made for something higher than mere transient enjoyment. All 
men have a perception, however dim, that enterprise and thought 
are the destiny and peculiarity of their race. Aware of these facts, 
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and also impelled by appropriate religious motives, the object of 
every pulpit orator should always be to instruct by seeking to im- 
prove, and to entertain by seeking to instruct. Many preachers 
seem to be monotonous, because they recur perpetually to some 
central subject, while others seem to be diversified by the unceasing 
novelty of their subjects; whereas, as is strikingly exemplified in 
Dr. Sharp, it is the former who are really varied through the diversity 
of their ideas, and the latter who are really monotonous from the 
mental poverty and meagreness they exhibit amid the multiplicity of 
the topics they treat. It is manifestly the object of the preacher in 
question to instruct, to reveal to the mind of his audience the gran- 
deurs of the universe, in illustration of the grandeurs of revealed 
religion. He does not aim to encumber and confuse their faculties 
with the paltry facts of a shallow information, but to pervade and 
quicken them with the loftiest knowledge ; to show them the divine 
and blissful laws by which the kingdom of God is governed, and the 
plans of mercy to his creatures therein realized; to point out and 
explain, in modes diversified to meet the tastes and apprehension of 
each, the relation which man sustains to Curist as the Redeemer, 
the Sprrit as Sanctifier, and to all the dominions of Nature and 
Grace through which the individual soul, upheld and perfected by 
divine agencies, is destined to work out its interminable and glo- 
riously sublime career. Executing this grand embassage in the pre- 
sence of the thoughtful and alarmed inquirer, his sympathetic in- 
struction will fall gently and with soothing effect, ‘like a snow-flake 
on a fevered lip.’ It has been well said, that ‘ he is not the greatest 
man who, with a giant intellect, startles the multitude as with sud- 
den thunder. The impression left behind is not agreeable and last- 
ing. He who would stir up the soul must have a calm, sympathizing 
heart. It is this which vibrates through the human breast, leaps in 
the warm pulses, and urges us to deeds of mercy. The man whose 
sympathies are with common humanity, whose heart is moved by 
pure benevolence, breathes thoughts that will never die. Like the 
silent dews, they descend in the bosom to cheer, to bless and to save. 
The breath of true life is thus felt in the heart. Such a writer blends 
genius with humanity, and is destined to sway the multitude and 
urge them on to deeds of mercy and unending glory.’ 

This may be most appropriately applied to the divine before us. 
In the calm joys of domestic life and the more gentle duties of the 
pastorate, his spirit is cheerful and placid, ‘like a white dove, wing- 
sunned through the blue sky.’ Nevertheless, he sometimes shows 
that he is made of sterner stuff. Whenever individual arrogance or 
consolidated tyranny attempts to check his free thought or control 
his conscientious action, then how the lion rouses within him! It is 
very likely that the offending party will be told: ‘ Ye hate the truth 
as snails salt; it dissolves ye;’ but such repugnance, in whatever 
quarter it abounds, will not cripple the action of a clear-seeing and 
well-intentioned man. He ‘scorns to forge the fetters he would 
scorn to wear ;’ and any persons who should attempt to make him 
either a captive or a dupe would be quite likely to have their labor 
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for their pains. With not less energy of indignation and argument 
is he ever ready to resist ‘ that worst of tyrants, an usurping crowd.’ 
Some of us will never forget the torrent of Christian eloquence he 
poured forth the Sabbath morning after the burning of the convent 
at Charlestown, in dignified but severe denunciation of that event. 
Claiming unshackled freedom for the enjoyment of his own religious 
sentiments, he is equally rigid and energetic in insisting on the same 
immunities for all mankind. 

As Dr. Sharp through his own nature feels by comprehensive 
knowledge and deep sympathy the greatness of humanity, so is he 
prompt to recognise and revere every development of that greatness 
in his fellow men. Hence the particular regard he ever has in store 
for the aspiring, and the magnanimity of his conduct toward all per- 
sons of worth. Sunshine and storm have swept over him with fre- 
quent vicissitude, and have left him just where he was long ago, the 
undismayed and immovable friend of truth on a stormful and treache- 
rous earth; still faithful found, in ‘her midnight shadow, her meri- 
dian glow.’ Out of suffering, as well as out of joy, he has raised 
into noble relief before the generation that has grown up under his 
ministry no dim example of the eternal enduring of fortitude and 
affection, of mercy and conscientious consecration to duty ; as when, 
by the threshing-floor of Ornan and by the grave of Lazarus, the 
anger of the Lorp was seen in the chastisement, and his love was 
manifested to the despair of men. Perpetually has he been em- 
ployed, through scores of years, in sowing the good seed, and has 
witnessed no small share of blessing in the springing thereof, though 
some of it has brought forth wild grapes in the end. It was not 
from any malice mingled in the planting, nor by any intentional 
neglect in the husbandry thereof, if in the vineyard of his care there 
has ever appeared the deadly gourds of Gilgal. A golden thread of 
purest eloquence has run through the silvery web of a long profes- 
sional career; but even that is dim compared with the moral sublime 
of his life. The writer would blot that last sentence, spontaneous in 
its origin as it is, fearing to offend the modesty of its subject ; but 
to erase a truth so manifest and just would not be genial to thousands 
of attesting hearts. We indite what is contained herein entirely 
without the knowledge of our friend; and should our enthusiastic 
sentiments ever meet his eye, we pray him to pardon what it is hard 
for the grateful not to express. Hereafter, the better and more dis- 
creetly endowed may give vent to their long-treasured encomium 
over unconscious dust; but, claiming to be as sincere at least as 
they, and as conscious of indebtedness for advice and fostering care 
in the gloomiest hours, we venture in broad day to put on record 
here our filial reverence and undisguised esteem. Germs long since 
planted in our young heart have grown into a handful of flowers, 
pure, we think, and somewhat fragrant, though they are wild. These 
we are not ambitious to reserve as a garland for the tombstone alone, 
in honor of crumbling dust; but because we have thrilled under the 
living spirit, and been blessed with an invaluable example, we would 
approach with an affection kindred to his own, and lay our rustic 
wreath on his warm, manly brow. 
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The remarks just Denali remind us “a that large and beloved 
circle, now scattered in many families, who not only call Dr. Sharp 
friend or pastor, but by a still more endearing name. They best 
know that, whatever he may be ‘in the public estimation, and in the 
exercise of high oratorical power, the aspect which to them is 
most divine, and will be the last to fade, is the one that mantles him 
in his own delighted domestic circle. Who that has ever seen him 
at the frugal board or hospitable fire-side, with wife, sons, daughters, 
children and grandchildren, all sinking, or rather elevating their 
relationships into the single one of mutual confidence and love, chat- 
ting, singing, reading for mutual delight, or bending together in 
common prayer, can ever forget the impression thereby received of 
home-born bliss, or could ever hope to embody it in adequate ex- 
pression 4 Wordsworth perceived the most fitting symbol of the 
character we have imperfectly sketched — fidelity in ‘sacred functions 
and local attachment to secluded joys—when, in his address to that 
choral glory of old England, the sky-lark, he exclaimed : 


‘Tyrer of the wise, who soar but never roam, 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home!’ 


Qualified beyond most men, by nature and protracted cultivation, 
to ‘disturb the repose of the pulpit, and shake one world by the 
thunders of another,’ Dr. Sharp’s influence will continue to bless 
mankind long after his departure to the faithful servant’s reward ; 
even as the light of a star would shine with undiminished purity and 
power centuries after its extinction. 


AN BVERING FC F VR. SB. 


BY JOHN E. HOLMES. 


Across the tranquil waters of the night, 
Where silv’ry moonbeams play, 

The sweetest tones of music and delight 
Are borne on airs away ; 

I see the bark at ease upon the breast 
Of the calm river wide ; 

I hear the pleasing echoes that infest 
That cool vale near its side ; 

And every thing around me, and above, 
Is calm and dear and sweet ; 

These precious airs are but the breath of love 
Borne from her calm retreat. 

O, moon ! bright waters! and ye dulcet strains! 
Ye soothe us with delight ; 

While hope among our yearning kind remains, 
Your power shall hallow night. 

Pittsburgh, (Pa.,) 1849. 
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Our Spring Birds. 


Our Spring Birds. 


ROBIN RED-BREAST. 


‘Carr forthe robin red-breast and the wren, 
Since o’er shady groves they hover, 
An i with leave s of flowers do cover 
The friendless bodies of unburied men.’— WEBSTER 


Tuy clear familiar notes recall 
The inmates of my father’s hall ; 
The mother on whose breast I lay 
Ere known was one unhappy day ; 
My blushing sisters, in the pride 
Of beauty springing side by side, 
And playful brothers, fair of face, 
My chubby rivals in the race. 


The Past its portal open flings, 

And Memory expands her wings: 
Again a rosy, laughing child, 

I thread the mazes of the wild, 

And mark the rounding out thy nest, 
Ruffling the feathers on thy breast, 
Or listen to thy mellow lay 

When mourning the decline of day. 


I hear thy softly-warbled strain, 

And olden dreams come back again: 
While airy shapes are drawing near, 
The voices of the dead I hear ; 

I stand in thought beneath the shade 
Of trees by my own planting made, 
And on the river’s willowed shore 
Stroll with my rod and line once more. 


Tradition tells a tale of thee 

Forever dear to memory : 

When the lost children, side by side, 

In the dark wood lay down and died, 

Arm locked in arm, a heavenly pair, 

For earth too sweet, for life too fair, 
Dropping bright leaves, their forms to cover, 
Above them thou didst gently hover. 


Bird of my choice! a boon I crave: 

Go seek my little daughter's grave, 

And warble on the oak that grows 

Near the green couch of her repose ; 
When living, with delighted ear 

She listened oft thy song to hear, 

And clapped her tiny hands when spring 
Brought thee from far on fluttering wing. 
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RENDERINGS INTO OUR VERNACULAR. 


FROM THE SPANISH AND ITALIAN. 


Mr. Epiror: a little leisure-time, a slight acquaintance with those 
beautiful tongues, the idioms of Italy and Spain, the possession of a 
small but choice library of the same, and an invincible ‘ cacoethes 
scribendi,’ induce me to inquire whether some random translations, 
however poorly executed, will, in your better judgment, contribute 
aught to the pleasure or instruction of your many and intelligent 
readers? If the first specimen I shall offer from my collection be 
meet earnest of what is to come, and win your and my readers’ 
approbation, I may from time to time knock at your door yet again 
and again for admittance. For the present, I look into the second 
volume of ‘ Apuntes ;’ and, pleased with the style and thought of 
Medrazo, cull a sweet flower from his fr agrant bouquet. But before 
rendering into our vernacular the delicate production of our author, 
it will not be amiss to tell your readers who Medrazo is. He was 
born at Rome in the year 1816, and is son of Don Jose de Medrazo 
and Doiia Isabel Kiintz. Having received a finished education at 
the Seminary of Nobles in Madrid, he devoted himself chiefly to the 
study of jurisprudence in the university of Toledo, declined the 
chair of mathematics, finally connected himself at Madrid with the 
periodical press, and distinguished himself by his contributions to 
the ‘ Artista and Espajiol.’ As a sense of its appreciation of his 
merits, the ancient ‘ Academia de los Arcades’ at Rome admitted 
Medrazo into its bosom in 1837, under the name of ‘ Mneseo Bético.’ 
Don Pedro Medrazo is, therefore, one of Spain’s most illustrious 


authors, and the following fragment may give your readers some idea 
of his claims to that title. 


B 
Washington, May 28, 1849. Tar, 


AND PETRARCE. 


We of the present day cannot comprehend those ancient loves; 
that timid and respectful love which endured so many years, which 
fed alone on the memory of the lightest benefit conferred, of the 
most insignificant token of preference, upon the hope of even the 
smallest favor; that love which was profaned by merely bein 
breathed into mortal ear, and which the enamored confided only to 
their brothers, the angels, and those loves nestled at the bottom of 
the heart, as in an impenetrable sanctuary, closed to every profane 
look, and were full of consolation for every kind of sorrow; they 
were the motive-power of existence, the breath of life, the sacred 
fire of inspiration, to artist and poet. Believe not that art alone has 
created those celestial Madonnas, replete with candor and beauty, 
which so many immortal brushes have left us as a legacy; those 
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female faces which poetry has Didi with all its 5 epells, with all its 
spirituality. Believe not in this vague, mysterious, uncertain inspi- 
ration; the whole glory of the work belongs to a recollection. That 
Madonna before which we bend the knee, that woman veiled by the 
wonders of poesy, is some unknown object of a poet’s love; one of 
those loves which he has kept concealed in the depths of his heart, 
without inscribing on the portrait the name of his model; deeming 
himself most happy if, upon his canvass or amid his verses, shall 
beam forth something of that light and radiance which alike caused 
him felicity and torment. And when the people in crowds stood in 
ecstasy before some picture where smiled some enchanting woman, 
when admiration centred upon the most delicate creation that ever 

oetry might conceive, ‘ How lovely!’ exclaim the delighted visitors ; 
and he, the painter or poet, in silence sighed, ‘ How like!’ 

Ah! we shall never know those loves again! In these our days 
all true passion, all profound sentiment, is deemed ridiculous. Happy 
lovers they who lived in the age of chivalry ! !— then was such love felt 
and understood! Then, and when manners and customs retained 
something of the edflection of tradition, when the beautiful sun of 
faith shone even in its setting — for in the days of romance and ballad 
respect, veneration and idolatry were the property of love —and 
those bewitching dames feared not to entrust them to the sole vigi- 
lance of their cavaliers in their journeys through savage deserts and 
deserted forests. 

Oh, Petrarch! hence the noble and virtuous lady of thy heart 
feared not to stand alone beside thee on the bank of yon fountain ; 
hence in the hot summer time there did ye ramble together, abstracted 
from the world, dreaming of felicity, and breathing love and poetry; 
those precious hours of delight veiled by yon embowering _— with 
a transparent atmosphere of freshness and verdure ! Like Tasso, 
oh, poet! naught didst thou then ask of thy love, when thou didst 
hope so much, and didst promise thyself so little : 


‘Molto crama, poco spera, e nulla chiede.’ 


Yes! this love fed in such a manner, for so many years, a love 
which, resisting absence, lived in melodious song, mingling with the 
murmuring sound of Valchiusa’s waters, incorporating - its feeble and 
delicate accents of sadness, pure and aromatic as the voice of an 
angel who arises from the bosom of a lake, with the mysterious 
echoes which wander over the airy rainbows of this solitary fountain, 
which recalls the fount where so many sweet moments were once 
enjoyed, which reposes, agitated and murmuring as the rural maid 
who moves her smiling lips, and sleeping, smiles in dreams of inno- 
cence and simplicity ; this love, which feeds on memory in the val- 
leys of the river Colon, so sweetly exclaiming : 

* OvUNQUE gli occhi Volgo, 


Trovo un dolce sereno 
Pensando; qui percope il vago lune.’ 


(Where’er, in thought immersed, 
I turn my eyes, a sweet repose 
I find, by the vague light impressed.) 
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This love, which the marriage even of the beautiful Laura of Noves, 
that love which gave no cause of fear or uneasiness to the Signor de 
Sade, her husband, seems to us of the present day extravagant and 
even impossible ; sometimes it inspires only a doubt or smile of de- 
rision. And yet thus lived the poet; singing his dame, his absent 
mistress, the woman who belonged to another, and who only be- 
longed to him in his verse, poor poet! The memory of a glove, 
which by chance she let fall, and which he had picked up, and the 
souvenir of that white and perfumed hand, to which he had restored 
it, and which, by inadvertence or for support, had once pressed his 
arm, was the only inspiration of his lyre ; while for the heart of the 
lady of Sade, the memory of her Petrarch, of her poet, was a thought 
at once sweet and melancholy. Hence she concealed it not from 
her lord; hence this thought caused her no pain, when she caressed 
the blond locks of the children who surrounded her. The two 
passed their lives in the luxury of such chaste and peculiar affec- 
tion, that when Laura died, her poet, mingling his tears with those 
of the Lord de Sade, mourned for her the balance of his existence, 
Ah! when shall we experience love so pure and poetic ! 





LINES: THE BROOK. 


Wirnovt, mid-June is blazing in its might, 
But what delicious coolness here! Its flowers 
The laurel shows from its thick glossy bowers ; 
Trees twine an arbor o’er so dense, the sight 
Sees the blue sky in speckles, and the light 
Dances like golden insects on the water. 
The snowy lily, that most delicate daughter 
Of all the graceful offspring of the brook, 
Stoops to the hair-foot of the velvet bee, 
And now it dips, as from yon gold-green nook 
A furrow meets it, by the wood-duck’s breast 
Raised, as she launches dart-like from her nest, 
And seeks yon isle of water-cresses. See 
That purple shape! — the keen King-fisher dashes 
From the dead limb on which he long has stood, 
Watching his finny prey ; his plumage flashes 
A moment, and he’s passed within the wood 
That walls the opposite bank. How beautiful 
Yon sight ; the little timid muskrat swimming 
By that smooth green-sward, the full current rimming, 
Nibbling the plant, or giving passing pull 
To the long vine that hangs down its green trimming ; 
But now his sharp black beads of eyes have caught 
My form, and he is gone. Most sweet the purl 
Of this small water-break ; one sunny curl 
Of foam up-rising from the plunge. How fraught 
With lovely, changing things is every spot 
Of nature! Gop has made His world o’erflowing 
With beauty, and with lip and heart all glowing 
To Him, our praise should rise, and weary not. 
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Longings. 


LON SG ft B'S Bs 


BY J. A. SWAN 


WE will be strong, whatever fate hang o’er us, 
In noble purpose and in truth confide ; 

And when heart-joys ebb mournfully before us, 
Will wait with patience the returning tide. 


We will be strong, nor in the night of sorrow 
Be bowed to earth, as hoping no relief; 

Thére is no night but it shall have a morrow, 
And joys may penetrate the depths of grief. 


We sigh for truer sympathy ; we weary 
Of tormal friends, whose hearts beat not with ours : 
Beneath their look the world seems dull and dreary ; 
Cold are its hills and leafless are its bowers. 


We would be loved with pure and fond affection, 

Which knows noshade of change and fears for naught; 
And when alone, would love the recollection 

That kindly ones are with us still in thought. 


Would have one bosom, in whose deep recesses 

The thoughts we long to speak may garnered be ; 
The holy secrets which the heart confesses, 

Then only, when it loves most tenderly. 


The soul should tell its wants, its aspirations, 
That it may hear some sympathetic tone ; 
We gain redoubled strength by these vibrations 
Of thoughts which are, and yet are not, our own. 


Bright scenes of beauty, with their mute appealings, 
Invite us to put on their happy mood ; 

But sadly beautiful are such revealings 
To him who worships them in solitude. 


eet. 


Perchance it may not be; the things we cherish 
Like shadows may appear, then pass away ; 
We will not droop, though all our best hopes perish, 
But wait the dawning of a brighter day. ) 


The bitter waters with the sweet are flowing ; 
The snake that stings bears yet an antidote ; 

Beside the poison tree a balm is growing, 

Where there is wrong, right will not be remote. 


Interior Georgia Life and Scenery. 





We will be strong; will calm the heart’s emotion 
With thoughts of high emprise and valorous strife ; 
If what we long for may not be our portion, 
Our longings still will lead to nobler life. 


Then, Soul! be brave ; thou hast thy place and station ; 
Thou hast thy task todo, thy prize to win ; 
And be thy thought, that this sublime creation 


Is more sublime, that thou hast lived therein. 
Cambridge, June, 1849. 


INTERIOR GEORGIA LIFE AND SCENERY. 


BY A SOUTHERN TRAVELLER. 


Movntep on horseback, with coarse leggings and a heavy blanket 
to protect me from the weather, saddle-bags filled with clothing and 
provisions, and armed (as is the custom of those who travel in this 
section of the country) with pistol and bowie-knife, I set off alone to 
wander for a few days among the mountains of Georgia, filled with 
high anticipations of a pleasant and novel excursion. 

The first day of my journey was mild and pleasant; unusually so, 
for January. My road lay along a bold ridge, which sloped in some 
places gently, now abruptly off on either side, leaving me a command- 
ing view of the surrounding country, dull and uninteresting though 
it was, seeming like an almost interminable forest. Here and there 
in the distance might be seen the light blue smoke curling gracefully 
upward from some ‘settler’s cabin,’ or a denser, gloomier mass, rising 
from the black and charred trunks of an hundred trees; still farther 
in the distance, bordering on the horizon’s edge and rising in bold 
relief against the sky, the lofty snow-capped summits of the ‘ Blue 
Ridge’ appear. 

The slumbering echoes of the forest were occasionally awakened 
by the solitary fall of some shattered trunk, whose noble frame had 
long resisted the inroads of disease and decay ; but now falls with 
dull and gloomy sound, to rouse the traveller from his reveries, and 
tell its tale of ‘ passing away.’ 

Toward evening I overtook a man, who from his dress, a home- 
spun suit, mud-color, and a broad-brimmed wool hat, I took to be a 
‘native.’ We jogged along together, and in half an hour I knew him 
well: with the frankness and confidence of a southerner, he had, un- 
asked, told me his whole history. He frankly acknowledged that he 
could neither read nor write ; which by the way is no uncommon thing 
in Georgia, even among people of considerable wealth. And his 
greatest pride seemed to be his ‘ faculty for a horse swap :’ in this he 
considered himself par excellence, to use his own expression, ‘ right 
smart.’ Yes, and he strode a ‘right smart chance of a critter,’ that 
could n’t be beat in ‘ them diggins,’ if you ’d believe him. 
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Having ridden ninety miles, over an exceedingly rough road, and 
through a monotonous country, stopping the first night in Gainsv ille, 
the second in Clarksville, I arrived on the morning of the third day 
at Toccoa Falls, twelve miles from Clarksville. 

The meaning of this sweet Indian word, ‘ Toccoa,’ is ‘ beautiful.’ 

As there is no house in the vicinity of these falls, I hitched my horse 
to a tree by the road-side, and strolling off by a little foot-path which 
led to the right, I was soon on the brink of the precipice. Quietly 
and placidly glides on, through its many mountain windings, this 

‘ beautiful’ river until it reaches the edge of the precipice ; then ‘plung- 
ing headlong, one hundred and eighty-six feet to the depth below, 
gathers its scattered waters, which, long ere they reach the bottom of 
the fall, come dancing, sparkling down in innumerable spray drops, 
again flows gracefully on, to mingle its silvery waters with larger and 
nobler streams. 

In summer, ‘Toccoa’ must indeed be a ‘beautiful’ spot, when 
every thing around is fresh and green; when flowers, of which there 
is here a wild profusion, and in full bloom, and birds are warbling 
their sweetest melodies. 

Many are the legends related in connection with this place, among 
which is the following: In days long since numbered among the 
‘things that were,’ when the Indians were the sole inhabitants of this 
region of country, a fierce old crone had been set to guard a score 
of prisoners from a neighboring tribe, until they could be taken out 
to torture ; hearing, while her people were at war in another direc- 
tion, that the tribe of the prisoners was coming to their rescue, she 
promised to release them on certain conditions ; so, unloosing their 
feet, but keeping them bound together by the hands, and blindfolded, 
she led them through a night of darkness and a storm of lightning, 
thunder and rain, to ) the edge of this fall ; then stepping suddenly and 
noiselessly aside, ‘the first of the prisoners fell over, and being bound 
all together by the hands, one by one they were all dragged after 
him, and dashed to pieces on the rocks below. 

The old hag, smiling exultingly at the success of her scheme, re- 
turned through the raging elements to her solitary wigwam. 

After viewing from many points the various beauties of this place, 
I again mounted my steed, and was soon on my way to ‘ Tallula,’ fif- 
teen miles distant. It was nearly all up-hill work, and the road being 
uneven, my progress was necessarily slow, so that when I reached 
the summit of the mountain, a place well known as the ‘ Ocean View,’ 
the sun was fast declining behind the hills. 

I had been riding slowly, almost thoughtlessly, along, little dream- 
ing of seeing any thing interesting ; when suddenly, as if by magic, 
the whole of this magnificent ‘Ocean View’ burst upon my vision 
so unexpectedly that for a moment I was overwhelmed. I could not 
believe that other than Alpine scenery could be so charmingly grand. 
Below and far, far around me, was one vast sea of waving pines: 
beautiful wreaths of smoke were seen curling up in every direction ; 
and still beyond, ‘peak on peak and Alps on Alps’ arose, each risin 
against the other with the distinctness and regularity of the billows 
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of the sea; their snow-capped summits, seen far as the eye could 
reach, were the almost perfect resemblance of the foam-crested waves 
of old ocean. 

This is doubtless the finest view of mountain scenery in the United 
States. I lingered here long after the sun had departed, till the moun- 
tains were obscured bythe thickening shades of evening, and then has- 
tened on to find lodgings for the night. A ride of a mile brought me 
to a log-cubin, the only house near the falls. 

I was soon quite at home in my new and humble habitation, sitting 
before a blazing lightwood fire, conversing familiarly with mine host: 
around us were playing four bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked little children, 
whose names, Tallula, Magnolia, Rolla and Cherubusco, well bespoke 
the eccentricity of the father. Think for a moment, reader of Cheru- 
busco Beale! I told the father that it was wicked to impose such a 
name upon his child. He replied: ‘ What’s in a name ?” 

After partaking heartily of a venison supper, (which no one can 
cook superior to Mrs. Beale,) and drinking a gourd of water, feeling 
fatigued by the day’s exposure, I asked where I wasto sleep. They 
led me into an unoccupied part of the house, and up into the second 
loft, reached only by a ladder. I did not like its open-work looks, 
for the night was bitter cold, but as my only alternative was this or 
nothing, | wrapped myself up in my blanket, piled the bed-clothes over 
me a foot high, and tried to find the soft side of a corn-shuck mattress. 

Lulled by the roar of the distant cataract, I strove to sleep, but strove 
in vain. I tried to forget my woes by counting the stars which glis- 
tened through the many cracks in the roof; but through those same 
cracks the wind, cold and chilling, came whistling through two holes, 
cut to let in the light, in which there was nosignof glass. Shivering, 
shaking, was my song during the whole long night, and happy was I 
when morning dawned. 

After bathing in the pure waters of a spring, and partaking of a 
well-cooked breakfast, I strolled off, accompanied by Mr. Beale as a 
guide, to see the falls. 

If Toccoa is beautiful, Tallula is truly ‘terrible ;’ the signification of 
Terrora, the river which forms these falls. Here nature has lavished 
her beauties in the greatest profusion ; exhibiting them in every con- 
ceivable form of loveliness and sublimity, entrancing the gaze of 
the astonished beholder, and overwhelming him with amazement and 
awe. There is asolemn grandeur, an unspeakable sublimity, in the 
scene, an overpowering of the senses, as one stands on the ‘ Devil’s 
Pulpit,’ a point of rock which projects over the awful chasm, and 
gazes far, far down into the yawning abyss directly beneath him, that 
must be felt to be truly appreciated in its terror and wildness. 

Picture to yourself an immense mountain of granite, a thousand 
feet high burst asunder to its very base by some powerful action in 
nature ; and through the gorge thus formed let the ‘ Terrible’ pour 
its rushing waters foaming and furious over the ‘ Lodore’ cascade, 
the first and smallest of the five, then. gaining force as it dashes on, 
leaps wildly over Tempesta, Oceanna, Horricon and Serpentine suc- 

cessively, till finally lost to view among the mountain sweeps, its 
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course is onward, till it reaches that grand receptacle of waters, the 
broad blue ocean. Such is Tallula. 

It was a mild and sunny morning when I visited these falls: the 
night, however, had been exceedingly cold, and the spray, which is 
continually rising from the different cascades, was frozen to every 
shrub and vine which beautify the many crevices of this mountain 
barrier. The perpendicular portion of the granite wall, encased in 
ice, reflected the rays of morning sunlight like the clearest mirror. 
Myriads of diamond drops seemed hanging from every bush, while 
the mountain rills, melted into life by the increasing warmth of the 
sun as it neared the meridian, noiselessly winding their way down 
the steep and rugged sides, might well have taken the name of Hor- 
ricon, or in the more beautiful language of the Indian, ‘silver waters.’ 

The grandeur of Tallula is even greater in winter than in summer. 
The volume of water is greatly enhanced by the winter rains, and 
although deprived of the beauty of its many flowers, yet the foliage 
of the principal trees, pine, holly, and mountr »-laurel, is evergreen, 
and the splendor of its icicles ‘lends enehay ont te the view.’ 

From the Devil’s Reading Desk,a pointe sk below the ‘ Pulpit,’ 


a fine view is obtained of three cascades to the serpentine 
course of the river no more than three caseud: he seen from the 
same point. Looking even for a short time ow a ether of these 
points produces dizziness. An anecdote le Judge L ——., 
who, while looking over the edge, became ov ered, and turning 
quickly back, grasped a tree with both av ‘eleiming: ‘ Thank 


Gop, 1’m safe!’ Mr. Beale, with his ac »« w 4 veracity, says the 
tree has since died, doubtless the effects of the hugging the Fetes 
gave it. Another is related of General C —-—— , who in company 
with some friends, was viewing the falls from this place ; he also be- 
came dizzy: ‘brain reeled and eye grew dim ;’ and in turning has- 
tily from the spot, impressed with the danger of his position, he beheld 
his servant, a negro, about an hundred yards from the bank, entirely 
out of all danger, grasping a large tree with both arms. ‘ There,’ 
said General C , ‘is the only sensible man among us.’ Thus 
must end my feeble and insipid description of Tallula, a place which 
ought to be visited by all lovers of the beautiful and grand in nature ; 
a place only equalled in interest in America by Niagara and the 
Mammoth Cave. The poet can here find never ending themes for 
song ; the artist an ever-changing scene to task his pencil; but both 
fail to convey to the mind a correct ideaof its wildness and grandeur. 

It was morning when I left Tallula, and before nightfall I had rid- 
den thirty miles. No pleasant villages, with neat white cottages and 
ornamented gardens, so many of which one sees in a day’s ride 
through New-England, greeted my vision ; but the log-cabins of the 
‘ squatters’ scattered here and there, with an occasional frame-house 
of the rudest construction, were seen. 

I met no one walking: all ride, however poor. Sometimes two 
are seen on the same animal; a man and woman, perhaps, on one 
poor doleful-looking mule, or on some antiquated horse, more cada- 
verous-looking than themselves. I met also large wagons, canvass- 
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covered, drawn by four or six mules, and driven by negroes. As 
night approached, I saw the camp-fires of these drivers, they sitting 
about the fire, on the ground, cooking ‘ hog and hominy,’ cracking 
rude jokes, singing ‘ corn songs,’ and laughing their loud ‘ Yah! yah!’ 
as the whiskey-bottle passed among them. 

Being anxious to see how the poorest class of people lived in the 
interior, at night I stopped at the door-way of a very small and 
rudely-constructed hut, and inquired if I could ‘get stay’ for the 
night. At first I was refused; but upon representing myself a 
stranger in the country, and fearing to go farther, as there were 
‘forks in the road’ and ‘creeks to cross’ before reaching another 
house, they finally consented to my staying. 

The cabin contained but one room, with no windows; the chim- 
ney, built of mud and stones, was, as is usual in the South, outside 
the house. The furniture of the house was scanty in the extreme ; 
a roughly-constructed frame, on which was laid a corn-shuck mat- 
tress, a pine table, and a few shuck-bottomed ‘cha’rs.’ 

I had not been long in this place, before preparations for supper 
commenced. An iron vessel—a ‘spider,’ so called — was brought 
and set over the fire; in this dish was roasted some coffee ; after- 
ward, in the same dish, a ‘ corn cake’ was baked, and still again some 
rank old ham was fried, and the corn-cake laid in the ashes to have 
it ‘piping hot.’ This constituted our supper, which, being placed 
on the table, three of us sat down to partake of, while Cynthia, the 
youngest daughter, held a blazing light-wood knot for us to see by, 
and the ‘ gude woman’ sat in the corner ‘ rubbing snuff,’ or ‘ dipping,’ 
with her infant in her arms. A pet deer stalked in through the open 
door-way, and helped himself from the table without molestation. 

Bed-time coming, one by one the family retired to the corner, and 
all lay together on the corn-shucks, sleeping as soundly as on 
‘downy couch.’ Taking my saddle-bags for a pillow, and wrapping 
my blanket around me, I laid down before the fast dying embers, 
and was soon in the embrace of ‘tired nature’s sweet restorer.’ 
Morning came, and as I was to leave early, all were up ‘ by sun.’ 
I asked the hostess for a wash, and the vessel which had served for 
roasting, baking and frying the evening previous was now brought; 
and, ‘tis true, ’tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis true,’ I washed myself in 
the dish out of which twelve hours before I had eaten a hearty sup- 
per. I paid them well, and thanked them kindly, for they had given 
me the best they had. Destitute as they were, they seemed con- 
tented and happy: ‘ Where ignorance is bliss, ’t is folly to be wise.’ 

I breakfasted at ‘Nacoochee.’ This sweet vale must be a charm- 
ing spot in summer, when every thing is green; but now, when the 
grass is withered and the trees are bare and leafless, it has no beauty 
save its romantic situation, hemmed in completely by high moun- 
tains. On one side lofty ‘ Youah’ stands like the ‘ lone sentinel,’ his 
giant head, white with the snows of winter, lifted high into the 
clouds, while on the opposite is seen ‘Old Tray,’ the highest peak 
of the Blue Ridge. A brooklet winds its way through the valley, 
like a silver thread, so bright and sparkling. 
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Leaving Nacoochee, I rode thirty miles through a driving snow- 
storm, from which my leggings and poncho protected me. I saw 
several deer on the route, now standing with head erect, antlers 
thrown back, and nostrils distended with fear, now bounding swiftly 
away through the forest. A rabbit, too, crossed my path. Some 
superstitious hunter might have turned back at this ill-omen; but 
cold, wet, and anxious to reach a settlement as I was, it did not 
deter me. 

While in Dahlonega I was interested by visiting the ‘ gold mines.’ 
Here I saw the various processes by which gold is collected, both in 
the ‘dry’ and ‘deposit’ mines, the digging, pounding, quicking, 
panning, also the various kinds of rock and soil from which gold is 
obtained. 

The people of Dahlonega, like the inhabitants of any town entirely 
dependant on mining for support, are generally poor, ignorant and 
licentious ; drinking and gambling, like thieving in ancient Sparta, 
are here considered virtues. 

The night after leaving Dahlonega I stayed at the house of a very 
old and very wicked wreteh, who, although worth forty negroes, (at 
the South a man’s wealth is reckoned by the negroes he owns,) lived 
in a log-house, and could neither read nor write. His family con- 
sisted of an idiot son and two daughters, who at supper-time sat 
down to eat with hat and bonnets on, their faces and hands betoken- 
ing confirmed cases of hydrophobia, from evident dread of water. 
Rather than eat the food such hands had touched, I took from my 
saddle-bags some provisions which I was preserving for to-morrow’s 
dinner, and, with a gourd of water, made a palatable meal. Fre- 
quent potations from a whiskey-bottle served to keep the old man in 
good humor during the evening, and his conversation was amusing 
if not instructive. 

Hardly had we all retired to our beds, before the ‘ voices of the 
night’ commenced. ‘The geese and hogs in the yard kept up a con- 
tinual cackling and grunting, which was promptly responded to by a 
cat and dog in the house; the latter under my bed. These sounds, 
mingled with the asthmatic snoring of the old whiskey-drinker, and 
the muttered curses of the idiot, who could sleep no better than 
myself, served to ‘make night hideous.’ 

It was long past midnight, as I lay awake, that I saw the old man 
rise slowly and softly from his couch, and gradually approach my 
bed. My heart beat quicker, and I unconsciously grasped my pistol, 
which was by my side; for I could see no honest purpose to call 
him up at such an hour. My fears were soon allayed, however, by 
seeing him pass by me, and take from the shelf just above my 
head his — whiskey-bottle. 


EPIGRAM ON A TAILOR-SOLDIER. 






’T 18 strange! ’t would take ‘whole cloth’ to make him 
Aught but the bravest wight of wights ; 

And yet a single ell could take him, 

And turn his boasted fights to flights. 





The Village. 


BY Cc. W. BAIRD 





Tue fair full moon hath risen on high 
Upon the solemn starless sky, 

Alone in all her transient light, 

A peerless traveller through the night. 


But o’er the plain, along the stream, 
And up the hill-side in the west, 

The lights from many a cottage gleam, 
Those humbler stars of home and rest. 


Beneath the moonlight on the green 

A youthful band comes forth to play ; 
With merry prank, and laughter gay, 
Their shouts disturb the tranquil scene. 


And in the path, by yonder tree, 

An old man stops, and smiles to see 

These flowers of spring, in all their prime, 
That bloom to cheer his winter-time. 


And I beside my casement stand, 
A lonely watcher in the land ; 

But thou, my Gop! thou art to me 
Home, and light, and company. 


The radiant night grows late and cold ; 
The youthful band have ceased their din, 
And in the safe domestic fold 

A gleesome flock, are gathered in. 


And now across the silent plain 
There comes a clear familiar strain, 
As all their softened voices raise 
The wonted psalm of evening praise. 


Life gives not twice the boon it gave ; 
Our cottage lights have all gone out. 
I cannot hear my children shout ; 
The moon is shining on their grave. 


And when upon the evening calm 
There comes that old familiar psalm, 
My tuneless voice withholds its tone; 
I cannot sing it all alone! 


Oh ! call not up those visions fled, 
Those memories of the past and dead: 
But thou, my Gop! be thou to me 
Father, friend, and family. 
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The Fire of Peace. [ August, 


T HE FIRE Oo F PRBACE. 


was a festival celebrated annually among the ancient 
Hallowmas ; and it is said that even now, in some parts o- 


tain a brand to re-light a fire accidentally extinguished on Al. 


Be told amid the household band, 
By the hearth-fire’s cheering ray, 
How the Druids ruled in our mother-land 
In Britain’s olden day. 
On the Holy-eve at twilight’s hour 
The tapers gave no light, 
And quenched were the fires in cot and tower 
Through all the land that night. 


For the Druid, when the morn should beam, 
Would light the sacred brand, 

To kindle again with ruddy beam 
The hearth-stones of the land. 

And when the morn in radiance broke 
From gloom of night profound, 

The Druid waited beneath the oak, 
His brow with vervain crowned: 


And up from the assembled throng 
Rose many a tale of crime, 
For the Druids ruled her people long 
In Britain’s olden time: 
And fire was given again to all 
Who blamelessly had striven, 
But the darkened hearth and shadowy wall 
Was the doom of the unforgiven. 


| 
| 
| 


Ah! wo for her, the true and tried, 
Who in that lot had part! 

With the fire of peace to her hearth denied, 
And the ashes in her heart : 

Wo for the mother doomed to weep 
The pale child to her pressed, 

As she felt the chill through its pulses creep, 
And the hush of its guileless breast ! 


And for her who watched, though all forsook, 
By the darkened couch of pain, 

And tearful sought for the last fond look 
From the closing eye in vain: 

They dwelt where happy homes glowed bright, 
Where the song at evening burst, 

But no pitying hand might the fagot light 
On the hearth of the accursed. 

























The Moravians of Bethlehem. 





Thus, oft amid the gathered band, 
Be told in this our clime, 
How the Druids ruled in our mother-land, 
In Britain’s olden time : 
And though their power has passed away 
Yet still the hand we trust 
Gives the Fire of Peace, in our Christian day, 
To the hearth-stones of the just. 


THE MORAVIANS OF BETHLEHEM. 





llowing letter, describing with great clearness and simplicity the Society of Moravians at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, was written just two years after the Declaration of In depen se by the 
people of the United States. We derive it from O. E. Hosmer, Esqu this city, by whose imme- 
diate ancestor it was written. Weare struck, in perusing it, with the strong resemblance in many 
espects between the Moravians and the United Brethren of the Shaker faith. 
Ep. KNICKERBOCEER. 


BeTHueneo is a pleasant little town, twelve miles west of Easton, 
situated on the declivity of a hill fronting the south and south-west. 
In the valley on the west of the town runs the creek or rivulet 
Monakisy, (commonly called Monacas,) and a little below falls into 
the Lehigh, a branch of the great river Delaware, which runs on 
the south side of the town. Here are about fifty houses, almost all 
built of stone, as are the country houses in general in this state, and 
covered with tiles, beside public buildings, of which I shall give you 
a more particular account presently. 

The inhabitants are of the society of Christians called Bohemian 
or Moravian Brethren, from those countries in Germany where they 
had their rise, and Hussites, from John Huss, a celebrated reformer 
of their religion, who was burned by order of the Council of Con- 
stance, whither he came under a safe conduct of Sigismund, Empe- 
ror of Germany, which nevertheless he suffered shamefully to be 
violated, out of complaisance to the Pope. You will find a fuller 
account of this sect of Christians, their leader John Huss, his friend 
Jerome of Prague, and the wars which they waged against the 
Emperor in support of their religion and liberties, in Mosheim’s 
Ecclesiastical History, which you will do well to consult. 

The Bohemian Brethren agree in substance in their doctrines and 
principles with the Lutherans, and other Protestants. Some of their 
descendants are said to have degenerated from the pure and simple 
manners of their ancestors, which has occasioned their division into 
two parts. The Bethlehem Moravians are of the reformed or stricter 
sect, which owns a German Count Zinzendorf, who was one of their 
bishops, for their leader, of whom you will find an account in Mo- 
sheim. 

In their religious assemblies their deportment is strikingly solemn 
and grave. The men are ranged on a tier of seats on one side, and 
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the women on another tier of seats on the other side of the chapel. 
They come in at different doors, and retire by the same. The sexes 
are kept totally distinct. When they are seated, every one retains 
the same posture, with their eyes fixed to a steady aspect on the 
minister, or cast modestly to the floor. Nota smile, not a whisper. 
not a motion is perceived among them; all are still, solemn, atten- 
tive and devout, from the eldest to the youngest in the assembly. I 
was present at their evening service, which consisted in reading a 
chapter of the Bible and singing a hymn in the German language. 
Mr. Etwein, their minister or bishop, repeated the substance of the 
hymn to us in English afterward, when it appeared to be a very per- 
tinent prayer in verse. They all sing, and are accompanied by the 
music of an organ, which is placed in a small gallery in the chapel, 
into which strangers are admitted to see their devotions. 

In their common deportment they are cheerful, civil, polite and 
kind to strangers, but especially and more eminently so to each other. 
They are sober and industrious. In their conversation they give no 
titles of distinction, use no profane or scurrilous language, avoid jest- 
ing, and confine their discourse to necessary, useful, instructive, or at 
least innocent topics. 

Their dress is plain and uniform. Their leader, Count Zinzen- 
dorf, fixed the mode, and the laws of the Society forbid it to be altered. 
But this is governed by the dictates of economy rather than religious 
or moral principle, as in this way a great saving of expense is made, 
which would otherwise arise from the numerous changing and ex- 
pensive fashions which take place in the world. If you remember 
Christian Trott’s little close cap, and the rest of her dress, you will 
have nearly the idea of the dress which is universal with their wo- 
men. There is nothing very different from the rest of mankind in 
the dress of their men, except that they are universally plain and 
frugal. .Both the men and women are very neat and clean in their 
persons, their dress, their houses and their diet. 

The children remain with their parents until they are ten or twelve 
years of age, and are sent to public schools, where they are taught 
reading, writing, arithmetic, the learned languages, and other parts 
of literature, according to their abilities, and the business they are 
designed for. Here likewise they are instructed in the elements of 
religion by masters provided and supported by the Society. 

At twelve, the male children are sent to the house of the single 
men. This is a very large stone building with apartments to accom- 
modate two or three hundred persons; the length is about one hun- 
dred feet, the breadth fifty ; it is five stories high, with a cellar and 
kitchen underneath; through the middle of each story lengthwise, 
runs an aisle or common passage about twelve feet wide, on each side 
of which are apartments for the men, furnished with stoves and other 
necessaries. Here are likewise two very large chambers for lodg- 
ing-rooms, in which are about one hundred and fifty beds, numbered 
from one and upward; every one has his bed assigned him. Here 
is likewise a common hall or refectory, where they all eat together, 
and an oratory or chapel where they all meet for morning and even- 
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ing prayers, with seats, and at the end is placed a very fine house- 
organ. In this house the elder single men, who are almost all artisans, 
work at their trades, and are furnished with tools and accommodations 
for that purpose ; and here, likewise, the boys of twelve years old and 
upward are taught and instructed in the particular trades or arts they 
are intended to pursue. All are under the inspection of overseers 
appointed by the Society; all are regular in their hours of labor, 
refreshment and rest. Idleness is banished; all are industrious and 
active. Behind the house lies a large and well laid-out garden, stored 
with vegetables in great plenty for the use of the single men: through 
the middle of this garden runs the Monakisy, in which is a small oc- 
tagonal island, formed by art, with an arbor, terrace and seats of green 
sward for the amusement of the single men in a summer’s evening. 
The rear of the garden extends to the Lehigh. 

It will be needless to give you a particular description of the house 
of the single women; it is the counterpart of the house of the single 
men, though of less dimensions, and but three stories high. It has 
its common bed-chambers, refectory, chapel and kitchen; in the 
chapel are a spinnet, bass-viol, and other musical instruments, which 
are played upon at their morning and evening prayers. On the 
walls are two pictures or paintings, one of Curist taken down from his 
Cross, and the other, Curist in his agony in the Garden, but neither 
of them very well executed. The walls are hung round with por- 
traits of eminent women who have belonged to the Society ; and some 
elegant specimens of penmanship, executed by the matron who now 
presides here. Under the direction of this matron the single women 
are employed and instructed in spinning of all kinds, knitting, weav- 
ing, needle-work, embroidery, tambour, and other female arts. The 
same economy of time, and the same industry, are observed here as 
in the house of the single men. 

Opposite to the single women’s house, across the street, is the house 
of the widows: this is a large, elegant stone-building, about seventy 
feet long, forty feet wide, and three stories high. Here all the widows 
of the Society, who have no families of their own, or are unable to 
provide for themselves, reside, and are provided for by the commu- 
nity; yet not so as to discharge them from the obligations to industry 
which are common to all. 

The lane on which these buildings stand runs from the main street 
toward the east and terminates in a double row of cherry-trees, which 
form a pleasant mall for the recreation of the ladies, and in the proper 
season furnish them with every variety of that agreeable fruit which 
the climate will produce. 

Adjoining the house of the single women is the church: a little 
back from the street, and adjoining the church, fronting the street, is 
the bishop’s house, a very large building of stone ; in this house, up 
one pair of stairs, is the chapel in which the village meets for morn- 
ing and evening prayers. The walls are hung round with paintings 
representing some of the most remarkable incidents in the life and 
history of our blessed Saviour. The chapel is arched overhead ; 
from this arch three large branches depend, with chandeliers, which 
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are lighted up, and, with thirteen sconces, which hang against the wall, 
between the paintings, illuminate the chapel in their evening assem- 
blies. 

The inn or tavern (there is but one here) is another public building. 
It is built of stone, on a very broad foundation, three stories high ; 
the apartments are large and convenient, the beds very good, and the 
house every way well furnished: it has a very large court-yard, a 
large stone-shed for horses, a range of stables seventy feet long, with 
a stone lodge for the hostler at one end. The stables are built with 
stone to the height of about four feet; above mud walls, with open- 
ings for the admission of air; they are kept clean, as are the court- 
yard and shed ; the stables are constantly locked and secured: your 
horses are safe and well fed. A traveller on a long journey will 
always find it his interest to stop one night at Bethlehem. 

Under the hill, on the little rivulet Monakisy, at the distance of about 
thirty rods from the main street, the tradesmen are planted, who can 
use the stream in promoting their particular business. Here is a 
grist-mill, fulling-mill, saw-mill,a dyer’s shop, with fine copper boilers, 
set in mason-work, a tan-house and yard, a bark-house, a mill for 
stamping bark, another for pounding and softening leather, an oil-mill, 
a mill for manufacturing barley, oat-meal, split peas and the like, a 
skinner’s mill (that is to manufacture deers’ leather) and a mill to 
break and soften hemp, to fit it for spinning. 

Here likewise there rises a large spring of fine sweet water out 
of the hill, which is conveyed in pipes under a pump-house, where 
three pumps, which are worked by a water-wheel, that is turned by 
the Monakisy, force the water up into a large leaden pipe, which 
conveys it up the hill to a large cistern in the middle of the village, 
from whence it is conveyed in like pipes to every part of the town, 
and supplies the inhabitants with plenty of good water for drinking 
and every other purpose. 

This last is a public work, and belong: to the community, as does 
another building, resembling a vault, adjoining the burying-ground, 
into which, when any person dies, his corpse is immediately conveyed 
and laid out. It remains here twenty-four hours; then the village 
assembles in the church, public prayers are had, asermonis preached, 
after which they all go in solemn procession to the vault, take the 
corpse, and deposit it in a grave in the burying-ground. 

The graves are not opened promiscuously, here and there, at the 
pleasure of a relation or friend, as with us, but regularly in rows from 
one side of the ground to the other, with a little alley to pass in be- 
tween the rows; on the south side, in the first three rows, are de- 
posited the remains of aged and middle-aged men ; then in the follow- 
ing rows, young men, boys and childrer; next elderly and middle- 
aged women, then young women, girls and female infants. Upon 
most of the graves there lie oblong stones, each about two feet long 
and eighteen inches wide, with an inscription mentioning only the 
name of the deceased, the time and place of his birth and of his death. 
Neither title, sentiment nor character is to be found among the inscrip- 
tions on any stone in this repository of the dead. 
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You go into Bethlehem by a road which leads from East to West. 
The first house is the tavern. Here the road turns to the South, 
and runs down to the Lehigh about half a mile. This last is the 
main street. To the east of this street the ground, about half a 
mile square, is covered with well-grown, thrifty apple-trees, now 
loaded with fruit. This orchard is public property, as is the whole 
farm, (except the house, plots and gardens of particular persons in 
town,) which contains seven thousand acres. The whole is under 
the management of one man, styled ‘the Farmer.’ He is a public 
officer, who directs and superintends the whole of their agriculture, 
sells the produce, and accounts with the community for the net 
income. 

The grist-mill, fulling-mill, saw-mill, tannery, oil-mill, the manu- 
factory of barley, split-peas and oat-meal, of small skins, the dying, 
the manufactory of flour, bread, soap, and the tallow-chandlery, are 
all public property, under the management of particular persons, 
who are public officers, superintend their particular branches, and 
account with the community for the net profits. These profits, with 
others which I cannot enumerate, are carried into their treasury, and 
constitute the fund from which the expenses of public buildings, and 
other public charges, are defrayed, and their charitable foundations 
supported. 

ere is a botanical garden ; that is, a garden of medicinal plants ; 
but I had no leisure to examine it, and can give you no account as to 
what plants are cultivated in it, or as to what good purpose it serves ; 
I only mention it to excite your curiosity when you have opportunity 
to obtain farther information about it. 

Madder, a plant the root of which is an excellent and necessary 
dye, is raised here in great perfection, so as to exceed that raised in 
the United States of Holland and in England. I saw three plots of 
this plant growing, and almost at perfection, in the garden which 
belongs to the bishop’s house, each containing about forty rods of 
land. Should you be curious to know more of the natural history 
and culture of this plant, and the manner of preparing it for use, 
you will find a very particular account in Miller’s ‘ Gardeners’ Dic- 
tionary,’ which Captain Mortimer owns, and will doubtless be so 
kind as to let you see, if you desire it. 

This settlement was begun in the year 1745. It now consists of 
no more than sixty or seventy families. The first settlers were not 
very opulent. All the public buildings and works which I have 
mentioned, and many I omit for want of time, are the fruits of order, 
economy, frugality, industry and virtue, or public spirit, steadily ex- 
erted by a few people in the short term of thirty-seven years. 


TRANSCENDENTAL FORMULA 


O, wist Idealist ! thy truth I see: 
Thou sayest, ‘ Me is All.’ I do agree, 
Reading thy sentence thus, thy All is Me. 
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AN EVENING REVERY. 


BY RICHARD HAYWARDE. 


— 


I reap in some old book of mystic lore, 

One of those gem-books, all illumined o’er 

With vermeil flowers and azure buds, embraced 

In golden scrolls around the margin laced ; 

Stuffed with strong words and quaint conceits — I fear 
Not over tuneful they to gentle lady’s ear: 


To some, not all; for seated at thy feet, 
Methinks I might that same harsh text repeat, 
And even win thy smile; for, like the sun, 
You gladden everything you look upon ; 
But to begin again ‘ the book,’ ah me! 

I cannot think of it; my thoughts are all of thee! 


Have patience ; well then, thus: it was my hap 
To read a story of a wondrous cap, 

Old Fortunatus’, and the tale doth say 

That when he would at once be far away 

From where he was, ’t was but to don the hood 


And wish — and straight it chanced he was where’er he would. 


Thus far I read, and folding down the place, 
I sighed and wished mine were Fortunio’s case, 
That some good fairy would bestow the prize, 
So I might spurn the earth and cleave the skies, 
Uplifted high as the dizzy heavens be, 
Then downward speed to earth, and heaven again, and thee! 


Se sitting in the lamp-light’s pensive gloom, 

Methought sweet perfumes floated in the room, 

Link after link of Revery’s golden chain 

Stretched o’er the waste that lay between us twain ; 

Tumultuous raptures filled me, thrilled me through, 
And lo! the wish fulfilled! I was indeed with you ! 


I was with thee! thy presence filled the place, 
And I was standing gazing on thy face; 
Near thee, yet sad my spirit seemed to wait, 
Like the lorn Peri at the golden gate ; 
But with averted look you turned to part, 
And then methought the pulse had stopped within my heart. 


1 saw thee lift the dew-drooped roses up, 

I saw thee raise the lily’s pearléd cup, 

1 marked the loving tendrils round thee cling, 

And high above the wild-bird’s welcoming ; 

The very sky thy presence bent to greet, 
The very sunshine seemed as if ’t would kiss thy feet. 
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Then with a sigh I spake: ‘ And has thy heart 
For me not left one little nook apart, 
One shaded, secret spot, where I may come 
And comfort find — and peace ; call it —~ home ? 
Hast thou, in pity, none? or must my fate 

Still be to wander on, unloved and desolate ?’ 


Unanswered, back my fainting spirit flew ; 
O’er the broad page the flowery fret work grew: 
The lamp waxed bright, the crabbed text appeared, 
And old Forrunio, with his silver beard, 
Gloomed in the marge amid the entblazoned flowers, 
While from mine eyes fell tears like parting April showers, 
New-York, July 9, 1849. 


LEAVES FROM AN AFRICAN JOURNAL. 


Wepnespay, Fesruary 2.— Although the land we are now coast- 
ing is low, flat and uninteresting, it offers, in common with the rest 
of the coast, most excellent land-marks ; here a striking hill or pro- 
montory, and anon ‘a remarkable clump’ of trees; thus rendering 
navigation near shore, during good weather, a matter comparatively 
easy. So much, indeed, is this the character of the west coast of 
Africa, so far as we have gone, that our officers who have sailed do 
not hesitate to praise its advantages in this respect, and to pronounce 
it one of the finest they have ever seen, for the purposes recited. 

As we rounded Cape St. Paul, with a slave factory on one side 
and a land-mark called ‘The Remarkable Clump’ on the other, 
Quitta, a famous slave-station, opens on the view. It is understood 
that we are to anchor off this place for the night and exchange 
salutes with the Danish fort. If time be allowed us, I hope to pay the 
shore a visit, and beside laying in ‘ comestibles’ for the mess—they 
being abundant and cheap, as we are informed —profit by the chance 
of seeing another specimen of African things and people. But as it 
is now approaching nightfall, and we shall not anchor time enough to 
allow a trip to shore, | suppose, unless something unforeseen occurs, 
the pleasure will have to be postponed until the morrow. 

We dropped anchor at about six p. m., some four miles from the 
fort. A brig was standing in at the time, and while we were thus 
engaged, she saluted us with thirteen guns, and the compliment was 
duly returned. She is the British man-of-war ‘ Kingfisher,’ twelve 
guns, commander Horton, cruising in the Gulf of Benin for the last 
seven months. The commander having visited us and spent some 
hours aboard, she got under way soon after his return. 

Tuurspay, Fesruary 3.— This morning, soon after sunrise, the 
curricle was pulled to shore with Lieutenant G., sent with the com- 
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cntiiune 8 yeapects t to the Danish neseins: the master M. S., 

Passed Midshipman A. and myself aboard. The Danish fort Pra- 
denstein, though white and fresh- looking as you approach it, is situ- 
ated on a low, flat beach, with tall and solitary- -looking cocoa-nut 
trees to relieve the dazzled eye, and the ruins of a native village 
crouching at the base of its ramparts. We found it too dangerous 
to try landing in our own boat, so laid off at anchor until a passage- 
canoe, manned by some fourteen natives, came to our assistance. 
I should have mentioned that while we were on our way from the 
ship the customary salute was made to the Danish flag by the James- 
town, and duly reciprocated by the fort. The canoe that took us 
ashore was of a similar construction, rowed in the same manner, 
with similarly-shaped oars, as those I saw at Accra. I understand 
that this kind of pirogue is in use from St. Andrews as far South as 
the river Benin. The surf being heavy, and the rollers setting in 
with great force and rapidity, I had another opportunity of observing 
how skilfully these people handle their slight oars and cork-like dug- 
out, beaching us without shipping a spray over the wash-board. Our 
oarsmen were of similar appearance, used the same hissing sound 
and cadenced exclamations as those at Accra, and were equally 
noisy and scant in their costume. We passed through a long hedge 
of cactus, large and luxuriant, interspersed and mixed here and there 
with the cotton- -plant, to the main entrance of the fort. We were 
received with military honors by the black guard, and introduced our- 
selves to the commandant, a voung, light-haired, light-complexioned 
and delicate-looking Dane. ‘He told us he was the only white man 
at the place, that he had suffered much from the coast-fever, and had 
nearly lost the use of one eye by rheumatism. His name is Neilsen. 
Previous to joining him at breakfast, to which he politely invited us, 
Lieutenant G., the master and myself, took a turn round the ram- 
parts. We looked down upon the unroofed, battered, tottering 
remnants of the large native village between the fort and beach, 
and could realize the effects of the three brass eight-pounders upon 
the natives and their hovels, when, some few months back, they at- 
tacked the garrison, being themselves a thousand and more strong, 
and were repulsed and beaten off by the defenders, with the casual 
aid of some few English, French and Danish men-of-war. The 
cause of the hostilities of the natives was a demand for satisfaction, 
and force applied to back it, upon the surrounding people, for an 
alleged pillage of a shipwrecked Danish trader. During the con- 
tinuance of these hostilities, and previous to the-arrival of Lieutenant 
Neilsen, all communication overland was cut off from Accra, and it 
was unsafe to venture outside beyond reach of the protecting guns. 
On one occasion the late governor or commandant ventured out, 
accompanied by twelve men; and being surrounded by a crowd of 
hostile savages, he was deserted by his black escort, and left to shift 
for himself. Betaking himself to a parcel of hand-grenades he 
luckily had with him, he made good his retreat into the fort, not very 
distant, by throwing them among his pursuers, who, terrified by the 
novel and explosive missiles, fell back sufficiently to enable him to 
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gain shelter without injury. In this war with the natives — wish, 
after three months’ duration, terminated in a treaty whereby the lat- 
ter engaged to pay fifteen hundred dollars damages —a large num- 
ber of the assailants were killed and wounded, and but sixteen out 
of the garrison of sixty shared a similar fate. The discomfited A fti- 
cans have deserted, with the exception of a few miserable families, 
their scorched and ruined dwellings, and placed themselves out of 
the range of the dreaded guns that have worked them so much mis- 
chief. “There i is a large and populous-looking town some few miles 
nearer Cape St. Paul, “whenes large canoes, two of which came off 
last night with yelling crews, made more vociferous and noisy by 
our return salute to the Kingfisher, while they were close alongside, 
have supplied us with sheep, pigs, poultry , yams, pine-apples, cocoa- 
nuts, etc. To that place I suppose many of the ejected dwellers 
near the fort have retired. The view from the ramparts extends 
over a flat and uninteresting prospect, the fort being situated on a 
narrow and sandy strip of land, with the sea in front, and in the rear 
the salt lagoon, extending some two hundred miles and more on 
both sides of the Volta to Wydah and Lagos. The eye discovers 
nothing to relieve it save a few solitary looking, straggling cocoa-nut 
and palm-trees, all the rest being shining hot sand and sparkling 
water. ‘The distance from the ocean to the salt-lake is only a few 
hundred yards, and in the latter there is said to be most excellent 
fishing. A more uninviting spot of earth | have never as yet seen; 

and it pained me much to find this poor young commandant suffer- 
ing prolonged martyrdom far away from friends and home, in the 
midst of people of another color, and treacherous and hostile dispo- 
sitions. But he tells us that he is to be relieved in a few months, to 
exchange for a situation at Accra, where he may procure medical 
aid and enjoy the society of white men. Thus is he not so badly off 
as we at first supposed ; running no risk, if appearances are to be 
believed, of going farther and faring worse. 

When it is considered that chickens here cost only one doilar the 
dozen, ducks two dollars, pigs one dollar each, sheep two, and you 
may purchase nineteen dozen eggs for three dollars, and pine-apples 
and cocoa-nuts at exceedingly low prices, it must be conceded that 
the surrounding country is highly fertile and productive ; quite the 
reverse of what we would infer from the sand bank immediately 
around the fort. Well may it be styled ‘The Garden of Africa ;’ 
although the degraded specimens of humanity may not bear com- 
parison with the “animal and ve egetable. This being the dry season, 
and a great deal of evaporation having taken place’ under the influ- 
ence of the hot winds and sun, the salt. lake is very low, and a large 
quantity of salt is manndiiavuved from its deposits. So that it seems 
this long inland sea is useful for other purposes than procuring slaves, 
and might in more industrious and capable hands be made a very 
profit able source of riches, by contributing a supply for the consump- 
tion of the people of the interior, who look upon and prize salt as a 
great luxury, and, according to travellers’ tales, eagerly barter their 
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best productions in exchange; wie, to denote a man of substance 
and importance, use the expression that “he eats salt.’ 

Owing to the late war end the destruction of the village, we saw 
but few natives, male or female. They are, I believe, under the 
dominion of their powerful neighbor, the King of Dahomey, and 
resemble those I met at Accra, although by no means so well- dressed 
and good-looking. One thing that struck me as curious was the 
method they have of carrying fruits and vegetables in the water. 
The articles are placed on a broad piece of scooped- -out wood, and 
the owner, fish-like, betakes himself to the surf, and swimming easily 
and swiftly, pushes it before him, and so conveys it a considerable 
distance out to sea. Inthe case Lalludetoa couple of fellows were 
returning with their empty raft, one seated on it, paddling with his 
hands, and the other astern, striking out mantfully, and shoving the 
odd- looking contrivance through the heavy breakers, with as much 
ease and unconcern as if denizens of the deep and proof against 
the hungry sharks, said to be plentiful hereabout. Natives were also 

casting hand-nets close in shore, but we did not approach near enough 
to discover whether they were successful or what kind of fish they 
bagged. 

Soon after our departure from the ship the anchor was got up, and 
she stood off and on until our return; but the breeze having deserted 
us in the mean time, we were soon almost in a dead calm, which for- 
tunately, however, freshened in a few hours to a nice little wind, be- 
fore which we are now gliding pleasantly and steadily on our course. 
Our thermometer ranges to-day between eighty and eighty-four de- 
grees, and the sun and air are close, hot and oppressive. For the 
first time since leaving America I tasted a piece of water-melon, 
presented to the commodore by our pilot. It is not to be compared 
to our own in flavor, but from its rarity and home associations was 
really atreat. It is grown, I am informed, on, this part of the coast 
only. 

I must not omit to mention that it was off Quitta that Purser 
Spencer, son of the late Secretary of the Treasury, breathed his last, 
having taken the fever off Cape Palmas, while on board the Marion. 
He is interred at this remote and desolate’ spot, cut off in the flowe1 
of his days, and Danish liberality has erected a tomb over his 
remains. 

Among the natives who visited this ship while I was ashore, were 
two or three who spoke and understood a little English. One of 
them, ‘They,’ was bearer of a letter of recommendation from the 
ward-room of the Abeille, wrecked near Quitta, for the services he 
had rendered on that occasion. The attention having been particu- 
larly attracted to the river Volta, so little known, and around which 
gathers so much of mystery, these men were asked to give all the 
information they possessed on the subject. It would seem that the 
substance of their answers was that the Volta is a large and long 
river, to ascend which would occupy a space of time not to be com- 
puted by days, but years; that its course is to the eastward, and its 
source so remote, according to the stories they had heard, was among 
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very lofty mountains, through two of which it flowed in its com- 
mencement. Thus, if any reliance can be placed in these rather 
marvellous and ill-digested statements, this river must flow through 
Guinea and Soudan, and take its origin in that vast chain of moun- 
tains which range athwart the heart of Africa, and generally known 
as ‘The Mountains of the Moon,’ passing through Houssa, Bornon, 
Darfu and the Gallas country, even to the source of the White River, 
a branch of the Nile, and to the supposed cradle of the mighty fer- 
tilizer of Egypt itself. Hence it may be a matter of speculation 
whether the Volta be not a branch of the Niger, as it is stated to pass 
among lofty mountains, to take a long space of time in its naviga- 
tion, and to run to the eastward. To say the least, the ignorance of 
travellers as to its course and whereabout, beyond the fifty miles it 
has been explored, leaves the matter open for theories ; and it may 
not be a wild one to suppose that it is more important than it has 
been considered, and well worthy geographical and scientific ex- 
ploration. 

Fray, Fesruary 4. — With alternate calms and light breezes, we 
made our way along the coast, passing the slave factories at Little and 
Grand Popoe. Little is there to attract the mariner upon this low 
and monotonous tract of country, and the only vessels we saw as we 
passed along, were an American and a Hamburg brig, off Popoe. 
We approached Wydah with a fine breeze, and came to anchor at 
four o’clock p. m., some three miles from the town. We found at 
anchor two Hamburg brigs, a Sardinian brigantine and a schooner 
of the same nation. The Wydahn flag, blue and white and blue 
again horizontal, is flying ashore, to inform us that we are now at a 
spot where the European has no sway, but the power of an African 
potentate is submissively acknowledged. ‘This country is under the 
dominion of the great monarch of Dahomey, whose capital, Abomey, 
is some hundred miles orso inland. The principal personage in the 
town is, as | am informed, a Seiior de Sonza, a Portuguese, who is 
the particular favorite of the Dahomian monarch, and a large and 
successful slave factor, and has to be consulted for permission to visit 
the place. Several of our officers being desirous of paying the visit, 
have been allowed to do so by the Commodore, who to that efiect has 
made application to the Sefior, or other principal inhabitant, for the 
desired indulgence. If it should be granted, and we linger long 
enough to enable the gentlemen to visit the place as proposed, I shall 
have to depend upon them for an account of what they see, hear and 
think. For, owing to duties on board, and certain risks and difficul- 
ties attending a trip on shore, I have determined not to venture, par- 
ticularly as the adventurers will have to spend a night among the 
natives, and so perhaps pay too dearly for their whistle. I have no 
doubt, however, those who give themselves the trouble will find much 
to amuse them in this focus of the slave-trade, and strange men and 
customs. 

The appearance of so much of the town as is visible to those ap- 
proaching from the sea is by no means striking or picturesque. The 
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neighborhood, as is all the coast hereabout, is flat, sandy and but 
partially wooded. Several large and white- lool king, and even brick 
buildings with red-tiled roofs, peep forth from among the groves in 
which they are embedded, and were the rest of the settlement similar, 
and as respectable, the distant spectator might fancy himself in the 
presence and vicinity of a large, flourishing and comfortable city. 
But the chief value and importance of Wydah consists in the facili- 
ties it offers for the protection of the slave-trade, from the existence 
of that long salt lake or canal, which communicates, as I have stated, 
with the V olta, and the security, ease and success which this circum- 
stance and others confer upon the business elsewhere so often peri- 
lous and uncertain. Thesupply from the constant quarrels and forays 
of the neighboring ferocious tribes, and the aid and countenance of 
the despot ‘of Dahomey, must be considerable and unfailing, and the 
trade would so seem to flourish despite the vigilance of the British 
and French cruisers, who not having their hands tied as we have, 
and greater rewards and inducements, keep up a sharp but ineffec- 
tual surveillance over this portion of the coast. A proof in point is 
furnished by the master of the American brig, Bridgetown, who fol- 
lowed us from Grand Popoe. He states that within a few weeks 
the slavers have got off from this place or immediate vicinity two 
schooners or American-built pilot-boats’ loads of Africans, say four 
hundred headeach! A profitable piece of business, and one that can 
and will be often repeated. The Americans had been no doubt pre- 
viously disposed of, and at the time of their slaving-expeditions, under 
another flag. With them, had we been there, our laws, treaties and 
regulations would not have allowed us to interfere, even when actu- 
ally caught in ‘ flagrante delictu.’ 

History informs us that Guadjo Trudo, the sovereign of Dahomey, 
extended his dominions to the sea by the conquest of Wydah and 
Ardra, in the beginning of the last century, laying waste the country 
and converting what is represented to have been previously a garden, 
into a desert. The town of Wydah is said to contain over seven 
hundred inhabitants, and the neighborhood produces all the necessa- 
ries of African life. 

SaTurpDay, Fesruary 5.— To-day has been indeed a dull one. 
Weare rolling about uncomfortably, with a warm and clammy atmos- 
phere to melt ‘and debilitate us. As yet no answer has been received 
from De Sonza, and the proposed visit will have to be postponed. 
Though little or nothing has occurred among us to vary the usual 
routine of ship-life in port, yet we are not lonely at our anchorage. 
Six vessels are keeping us company at our rolling tacks, three of them 
Hamburgers, two Sardinian and one American. During our cruise 
on the coast, we have met more trading vessels of the first named 
nation than any other. So the trade between that city and the west 
coast must be frequent, steady and profitable. 

This evening, about three o’clock, the expected answer from the 
Wydahn dignitary was brought ina lar ge canoe of the Accra build, and 
a polite invitation extended to such officers as might be disposed to go 
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ashore, with an assurance of a kind and friendly reception. So the 
affair will come off to-morrow morning, when a passage-canoe will be 
sent forthe officers, who intend to profit by the opportunity. I wishthem 
a pleasant and instructive visit, and a safe and speedy return. Three 
of the natives, who brought the answer to the Commodore’s letter, 
came on board, and being introduced into the cabin, cut a droll figure 
in their very scanty costume, and with their uncouth appearance and 
behavior. The Commodore was enabled to carry on a little conver- 
sation with them through an Italian sailor who spoke Portuguese, our 
head Krooman, Tom Johnson, being unable to speak or understand 
their dialect. Noisy, active and dirty as their more northern coun- 
trymen, although somewhat accustomed to theiy appearance, songs, 
gestures and movements, I still gazed on them with interest and en- 
joyed the peculiarity of the spectacle. 


NG THE HAND OF A SLEEPING INFANT LYING OUTSIDE TSE COVERLET 


On! magic piece of flesh and blood, 
Thou little baby hand! 

Thou wieldest no diviner’s rod 
Nor sage enchanter’s wand : 

And yet, as here my leving eye 
Doth fondly on thee dwell, 

Thou lay’st on my devoted heart 
A most entrancing spell. 


A precious thing of love and life 
Art thou, sweet baby hand! 
For me, thy tender tiny grasp 
Is strong as iron band. 
And when thou wand’rest o’er my cheek 
With little fond caress, 
I ask not Heaven with dearer joy 
My raptured heart to bless. 


How gently spring the fingers small 
From out the snowy palm ! 
heir little restless, aimless play 
Stilled in repose so calm. 

How pure the white unsullied flesh, 
How spotless and how fair ; 

With what serene tranquillity 
It lies in slumber there ! 


And yet, as on that fairy shape 
I gaze with moist’ning eye, 

I can but ask my beating heart 

Its future destiny. 
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What is its mission here on earth, 
What will it do or dare ? 

What hidden purpose to fulfil 

Was made that hand so fair? 







Will it do battle for the right, 
And overthr8w the wrong, 

And be, in high and holy hope, 
Unwavering and strong? 

With all the sorrowing and distressed 
Will it take kindly part, 

And be the angel messenger 
Of a benignant heart ? 










° 
* Will it from out the sacred place 
Be lifted up in prayer, 
That Heaven may smile on those whom Gov 
Hath trusted to its care ; 
May open wide the portals bright 
That lead to endless life, 
And bear the feeble on their road 
Through earth’s tumultuous strife ? 










Shall it in battle e’er be found, 
That innocent young hand, 
To wield a brightly-gleaming sword, 
And hold a bloody brand? 
Shall it, to stop a brother’s breath, 
ti se stretched in eager fight, 
Quenching from out a brother’s soul 
The heaven-descended light? 














Or will it, ready slave of Mind, 
Follow the track of thought, 

| Giving a shape and form to hopes 

| And fears that Mind hath wrought ? 

Will it explore the darksome depths 
Of law’s perplexing maze, 

Or give to the poetic muse 

The incense of its praise ? 
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Oh! sweetest thing of all the works 
Gopd’s praises that repeat, 

How stainless is thy gentle touch — 
How calm thy pulses beat ! 

All powerless for good or ill, 
Those little fingers rest 

In feeble, tender helplessness 
Upon that sinless breast. 


~~ 
a an 


But the far future hath.a time, 
With hope and promise bright, e 
When every pulse shall feel its power 
And every nerve its might : 
Then, when the manly, fresh young heart 
Is panting for the fight, 
: ; Oh! Tuov, who hear’st a mother’s prayer, 
Direct that hand aright ! 
February 2, 1848. 



















Balm of Gilead: a Sketch. 


BALM OF GILEAD: AN AUTHENTIC SKETCH. 


Nor many doors from the shop of the pleasant subject of this brief 
article, there resided another person, a druggist like himself, with 
whom he was on terms of great intimacy. Many were the jokes they 
used to crack together, and much fine sport was the result of their 


joint efforts. Both knew well how to compass amusement without 


losing that respect for themselves, as well as others, which is the proper 
safeguar d, and should be the constant companion of the merry. 

This friend of Mr. B was an Englishman, and the wholesale 
agent for ‘Svlomon’s Balm of Gilead,’ a “famous ‘quack medicine of 
that day; and Mr. B received the nostrum from him for sale in 
more moderate quantities. Frequently, when these companions had 
returned thirsty after a ramble, they would tap a bottle of the Balm 
of Gilead, and mixing it with water, drink it off. It was agreeable 
to the taste, and being not more powerful than mild brandy, made a 
pleasant beverage. On such occasions his friend, the agent, would 
observe: ‘Put that down as ‘leaked,’ Dick.’ 

Solomon’s Balm of Gilead was probably the most successful nos- 
trum ever offered to the public. The proprietor became immensely 
wealthy, and built a palace in the neighborhood of Liverpool. The 
Balm of Gilead was in the full sense of the word, a ‘Quack Medi- 
cine.’ Agreeably aromatic, slightly stimulant, but otherwise inert, 
with marvellous pretensions, boasting innumerable cures, and harm- 
less in its effects, it was a pleasant humbug. Yet for many years it 
received the patronage and praise of the hysterical old women and 
ricketty daughters of the aristocracy of England, who in vain sought, 
in this pleasant dose, the health, cheerfulness and beauty, which are 
only to be procured by air, exercise, an interest in the affairs of man- 
kind, and moderate labor. In this country also, the ‘ aristocracy,’ or 
those who aspired to that distinction, were our chief customers for it. 
Indeed, its price put it beyond the reach of the poor. A bottle hold- 
ing a pint, was sold for ten dollars; and one holding a ill, for three 
dollars. But the poor, as well as those in moderate circumstances, 
had no need of such a remedy; not being often afflicted with those 
terrible nervous diseases, which are the “offspring of idleness, glut- 
tony and ennui. 

This pleasant quackery of the sagacious but unprincipled Doctor 
Solomon is, however, by no means a type of all nostrums, although it 
must be confessed that there are yet many of them which have little 
or nothing of skill or merit to rest upon, but only the unblushing pre- 
tensions of their proprietors. 

The conscientious Mr. B never recommended the ‘ Balm of 
Gilead,’ and often seemed to sell it with regret, especially when he 
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supposed the purchaser unable to afford it. In such cases, where 
he could do it without giving offence, he would dissuade the appli- 
cant from its use. Mr. B was not only a pleasant man, but he 
was an honest one. This was the secret of the confidence of the 
public, and of his prosperity. Let those of his successors who read 
this ‘ make a note of it.’ 

Among his customers for this wonderful remedy was a farmer, who 
came to town once in three or four weeks, and purchased several 
bottles at a time. He had become quite persuaded of the truth of 
its pretensions, and infatuated with the medicine. Mr. B often 
wondered who this farmer could be, but no remark of his customer 
betrayed his name or residence. To all Mr. B ’s ingenious in- 
quiries he turned a deaf ear —and paid his cash. After he had paid 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of dollars to Mr. B for this plea- 
sant but inert cordial, there came into the store one day two very 
respectable ladies from the country, who desired to have some pri- 
vate conversation with Mr. 5 With his invariable politeness 
and urbanity he led them into his back-office. The result of their 
conference I afterward learned. 

One of these ladies was the wife of the farmer, the other her 
friend. They had heard of the character of Mr. B , and ap- 
pealed to his generosity to find a remedy for the infatuation of his 
customer. They informed Mr. B that he had sold his cattle, 
his horses and a part of his farm to procure the means of purchasing 
this delusive compound, and they seriously feared the ruin and desti- 
tution of the family. They earnestly implored Mr. B to refuse, 
or in some way to prevent, the sale to their relative. 

With that generosity which they had been told he possessed, not- 
withstanding the tempting profit of a continued sale, he promised to 
comply. He advised them to return home, to keep their interview 
a profound secret, and leave the rest to him. 

After they had departed, he cautiously removed the printed stamp 
which covered the cork, then the sealing-wax, and lastly the cork, 
from two of the ten-dollar bottles, into each of which he put a quan- 
tity of tartar-emetic, and then ingeniously replaced the corks, stamps, 
etc. In due time the farmer called for one bottle. He appeared to 
be short of cash. Mr. B gave him one of those prepared for 
him. <A few days afterward he returned, with sad complaints of the 
effect of the last bottle, and took another, hoping it would prove bet- 
ter; but this was not likely to be the case, as Mr. B gave him 
the other bottle which had been compounded in a similar manner. 

A longer time elapsed than usual before the farmer again called. 
When he did so, he held a long consultation with Mr. B on the 
altered effects of the medicine, which appeared quite inexplicable 
and not a little distressing tohim. Mr. B hinted that ‘ probably 
the medicine had had its full effect, and that his disease had taken 
some other turn.’ This appeared to be believed by the farmer, but 
he concluded to try one more bottle. This also had been ‘ prepared’ 
for him. He took it, with but languid hopes, and never returned for 
any more of his favorite, but now changed and discarded, cordial. 
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About a year after selling the last bottle to this customer, the 
farmer’s wife again called, to return her grateful acknowledgments 
to Mr. B , who had 80 ingeniously counteracted one delusion by 
another, and had thus saved an amiable family from ruin. The 
stratagem had been completely successful: the farmer had given up 


the use of ‘Solomon’s Cordial Balm of Gilead,’ and all was now 
vell. 





STAR AZAAS? BREAN ES. 


WeanieD and worn with musings deep, 
Hearing no sound save the rustling of leaves, 
Vatching the net-work the spider weaves, 
The poet sank down in sleep. 


Evening’s shadows dimmed earth and sky, 
Darkness, in vapors apparelled, drew near, 
Bearing strange sounds to the slumberer’s ear, 

And visions to mock his eye. 


Night bears on her forehead a frown ; 
The hurricane’s voice is surly and hoarse, 
As it shakes the trees in its wrathful course, 

And hurls their proud branches down. 


Beauty and song and harmless mirth, 
Joyous young forms in the innocent dance, 
Happy young hearts in love's rapturous trance, 

And peace on the sleeping earth. 


Savage cries from the angry crowd, 
Bayonets bristling, and murderous lead, 
Vows of grim vengeance breathed over the dead, 
Liberty bursting her shroud. 


Full of joy are the harvest-fields, 
Merrily carol the laborers blithe, 
Sturdily wielding the keen-edgéd scythe, 

And reaping what nature yields. 


Prayer in the holy house of Gop, 
Hearts of humility, penitent tears, 
Hopes of forgiveness contending with fears, 
And thoughts of the grave’s green sod. 


The funeral-bell’s solemn tone : 
Mourners bear slowly the tenantless frame ; 
Tears to his memory, pride for his name, 

And hope for his parted soul. 


A vision of future delight: | 
Beauty in all things, and all things in One ; 
Morning’s first welcoming smile from the sun: 
The end of the dreaming night. 
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Tue shadows on my path were long — 
I journied as the dag was closing ; 
I heard the reapers at their song, 
The shepherds by their flocks reposing. 
She stepped from out the waving wheat, 
With braided locks, robes loosely flowing 
’ $ =? 
And paced the road with sandatled feet — 
The weary road that I was going. 












Though faint, aweary, travel-worn, 
She, smiling, looked so kind yet queenly, 
As mists scro]] backward from the dawn, 
All gloom furled from my heart serenely. 
Vague sadness unto joy gave room 
Before this fair and gentle comer, 
As to the sunshine, woodland gloom, 
When autumn sighs through all its summer. 












The Syrian sun had kissed her cheek, 

Now swarthy as the tents of Kedar ; 
She was the daughter of a Sheykh, 

And stately as the mountain cedar ; 
Yet timid as the startling deer 

Among the crags of Moan’s mountains, 
Or young gazelles which feed in fear 
Among the lilies ‘round the fountains. 






Shaped like the almond are the eyes 
Whose darkness kohh! made not the deeper, 
O’er which faint lines of brow arise, 
Curved like the sickle of the reaper. £ 
Her arms were decked with golden bands, } 
And one sustained an antique pitcher, 
Poised on her stately head: her hands! 
Could hhen’na make their hue the richer ? 





With downward eyelids paced she by, 

Her dark locks bound with glittering fillet, 
Graceful as when, the harvest nigh, 

Bends to the breeze the rustling millet : 
The amorous wind betrayed her form, 

And toyed with all her robes, impassioned ; 
I felt my wayward blood grow warm, 

She was so exquisitely fashioned. 


a i li Ol i DIRE. pO. NE I 


While, as the shadows longer grew, 

And gloom fell on the golden tillage, 
When fragrance rose as fell the dew, 

And fainter gleamed the distant village, 
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She journeyed by the nodding wheat, 
With braided locks, robes loose ‘ly flowing, 
And paced the road with sandalled feet — 
My heart went with the maiden going. 


And when the land grew dusk and dim, 
And in its glimmering distance hid her, 
And every plumy palm looked grim 
Around the domes and mosques of Lydda ; 
When homeward weary camels stalked, 
With clinking bells and harvest-laden, 
And with their flocks the shepherds walked, 
And with her gleanings came the maiden : 


Till one by one the throbbing stars 
Stood ’twixt the night-fall and the splendor 
Where vanquished day, through crimson rye 
Glared on the dark —to them more tender: 
Till with the night-drops dripped my locks 
I lingered on the road to Lydda, 
And drew not nigh nor tents nor flocks, 
But wandered where the gloom had hid her. 


The Arab maid, with cheek embrowned, 
Yet pleasant as the tents of Kedar, 
Dark eyes with meaning so profound, 
And lips that had the hue of cedar: 
The maid that bore the antique jar, 
The Modslim maid, the Bedaweeyeh, 


‘Some other may be fairer far — 


It has not been my lot to see her! 


I dreamed of kisses sweet as wine, 
Lips cooler than Siloah’s water ; 
Clasped in her arms, which, like the vine, 
Gave love for strength that did support her: 
Of love where airs breathe nard and balm, 
And bulbul’s sing ’neath fig and myrtle, 
Sweet clime, where springs the pine and palm, 
And groves are choral with the turtle. 


With, scrip and staff, a weary hhajj, 
I could have toiled through sands to Mekkeh, 
And worn the palmer’s holy badge, 
And brought back blessed gifts to deck her 
I could have changed my sterner creed 
For Islam's faith in bright hhoéreéyeh, 
And deemed my heaven fulfilled; my meed 
But one, and she, my Bedaweeyeh ! 


Such joy through all my being run 
At sight of her, Isumae.’s daugher, 
As when through desert sand and sun 
Worn HaGar saw the gushing water: 
I could have toiled, as Jacup did, 
A shepherd, for the maiden Lean, 
And tilled the earth, or fed the kid, 
So had I won my Bedaweeyeh ! 
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ORIGINAL TURKISH SKETCHES 


Ayas Bin Monavicu BIN Kara was a person possessed of great 
talent and perspicuity, was well versed in the abstruse sciences and 
works of history and narrative, and of quick and correct discern- 
ment. Among the samples of his judgment. it is related that one 
day a guest came to visit him and offer a complaint, saying: ‘I de- 
posited with such a monk a purse of gold, and departed on a pil- 
grimage to Mecca. Latterly I returned, and when I asked my 
money of him, he denied having ever received it. What shall I do » 

The Cadi answered: ‘ Have you spoken of this to any one but 
myself?’ 

The guest answered in the negative. 

‘Then go,’ said the Cadi, ‘and some two or three days hence 
come to me and receive an answer.’ 

The Cadi then sent to the monk, and invited him to his presence ; 
which invitation he accepted, and received from the Cadi marked 
attentions and regard. Afterward, turning to the monk, he said: 
‘I am compelled “by business to leave this country, and have a few 
purses of money which I desire to deposit with you. As there can 
be no person more honorable than yourself, Gov alone shall be a 
witness between us. To-morrow I will send them to you, and it is 
your duty to take good care and guard over them.’ 

After this the monk departed, and on the morrow the guest again 
appeared for his answer. ‘Go,’ said the Cadi, ‘demand your depo- 
sit, and if he refuses it, tell him that you will complain to the Cadi, 
and let us see what will be the result.’ 

The guest, as directed, went to the monk and demanded his de- 
posit. The monk, smiling, replied: ‘My intention the other day 
was only to test your temper, and not to deny the pledge. See, 
here it is,’ and handed him his purse of gold. The guest returned [ 
to the Cadi, and after overwhelming him with thanks and expres- 
sions of gratitude, went to his business. 

Some days after this the monk revisited the Cadi, and was re- 
ceived with the grossest reproaches and abuse, the Cadi exclaiming : 
‘So, hypocrite! your villanous conduct has let the world know your 
character for duplicity !’ 

The Cadi’s method for obtaining the guest’s purse of money was 
applauded by every one. May Gop have mercy on them all! 





BPRS Mi op ee ae 


Tue Ameer of the Faithful, Mutasim Billah, one of the caliphs of 
the Abassides, was a most just and equitable sovereign, as well as a 
man of much courage and lion-heartedness. He carried on a con- 
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tinued war against infidels, and for amiability of disposition followed 
in the footsteps of his upright predecessors. On the decease of 
this caliph, the avaricious unbelievers, thinking it a good moment to 
make an attack upon the faithful, collected all their forces, and took 
council upon their future operations. ‘Great divisions,’ said they, 
‘exist among the Islamites; and as they are each engaged in their 
own pleasures and amusements, now is a good occasion to attack 
them.’ 

With this idea they resolved upon hostilities. Now one of the 
chiefs of the unbelievers was an aged man, of great intelligence 
and experience, who, from being their elder, directed them in their 
undertaking. His co-religionists arose and proceeded to the dwel- 
ling of this individual, who, when they asked counsel, answered 
them: ‘ Your enterprise is neither just nor worthy, and would be 
rejected by sensible people, for it has been seen in numerous works 
that, notwithstanding the people of Islam are apparently divided, 
when opposed they unite and act together. ‘Therefore you had bet- 
ter attend to your own affairs, and give over this wild undertaking.’ 

They followed the old man’s good advice,-and were governed by 
his counsels. 


One of the Abasside Caliphs, Memoon, was celebrated for his 
superior knowledge of sciences, the excellence of his moral qualities, 
his eloquence, and for his profound sense of justice and equity. He 
was accustomed to travel about his provinces, and by inquiry learn 
the condition and state of his people. 

In the 204th of the Hegireh, he took his seat upon the throne of the 
Caliphat. It is written in the work of that very correct historian, 
Ibin el Juzee, that Yahiza bin Ektem, relates as follows: ‘1 was 
once with the Caliph Mamoon, in Damascus; it was near the time of 
paying the troops their monthly pay; and he, the Caliph, desired to 
make war; but upon examining his treasury, he, finding that it did 
not contain sufficient money for that purpose, was greatly distressed. 
One day he was seated near a reservoir of water with his brother 
Mutasim Billah, and several of the most notable gentlemen of Da- 
mascus, engaged in conversation, when the two money-cases arrived, 
and were brought into his presence. The Caliph turning to Yahiya 
bin Ektem and the others, said: ‘Come let us have a look at the 
cases, and make merry the hearts of those who have brought them.’ 
With these words he arose, and followed by his companions, proceeded 
toa high seat, where he reposed himself. Many other individuals also 
followed the Caliph, to see the money-cases, which were opened be- 
fore him with much state and ceremon 

The Caliph turned to Mohammed bin Daoud and said : ‘ Since our 
treasure has arrived, and so many persons are assembled to see it, it 
would be a pity were we to take it and enjoy ourselves in secret ;_ par- 
ticularly, since, it having been the object of their attention and cupidity, 
they would return dissatisfied. So he commanded that every indivi- 
dual, each one according to his condition and grade, should be pre- 
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med with from one ‘owned shovels pieces sof gold, down to five 
thousand and two hundred, as a royal gift. Now when all those 
around him had each received this amount, and their number was 
noted, it was found that they had received in all one hundred and fifty- 
eight thousand pieces of gold. With the remainder the Caliph or- 
dered the scldiers to be paid, after which, saluting the people assem- 
bled, he returned to his royal abode. 

Now, from this incident, judge of the power and majesty and the 
grandeur of the house of Abbas. 


One of the Abbassides, Mustaeen Billah, was considered as one of 
the most noble and generous among men, and one of the most just and 
valiant of that house. One of the great men of the state, named 
Ahmed bin Hemdoon, relates that Mustaeen Billah erected a most 
beautiful palace on the banks of the Tigris at Bagdad, and that his 
respected mother had a carpet woven for it, on the silk of which she 
had worked in gold and silver thread the figures of all kinds of ani- 
mals and birds. The figures were all of the purest metals, their eyes 
rubies and turquoises and other precious stones ; indeed, so rich was 
the carpet, that she had spentthe sum of one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand dinars upon it, and the instruments and other articles, necessary 
for its construction, were registered, the whole costing twenty thou- 
sand dinars. 

When the palace was finished, his mother made it known to him, 
saying : ‘I have a request to make of you; come some day with your 
suite and inspect the palace, amuse yourself, and afterward do as you 
like best.” Mustaeen Billah neglected to go that day. Ahmed bin 
Hemdoon narrates: That one of the Caliph’s suite named Atargee 
Hashemee, told him, that the palace was actually strewed with jew- 
elry, and that they ought to go to see it. So, adds he, Atargee and 
myself went and the door-keeper let us in. We had never seen any 
palace so ornamented before. Among other remarkable things was 
a gazelle of gold; its eyes were red rubies. This I took and put 
into my sleeve, and thus left the palace. We went before the Caliph, 
and commencing to praise the palace and its incomparable carpet, 
and the other strange things that we had seen, begged him before 
giving any part of it away to pay ita visit. While yet praising it, 

Atargee remarked, that I had captured a gazelle ; so, I took it out 
from my sleeve, and shewed it to all present. 

The Caliph, addressing the courtiers around him, said: ‘ Those of 
you who love me are at liberty to go and take from the palace what- 
ever you please.’ So we all arose and proceeded to the palace, 
where we filled our pockets and breasts with the most costly things 
it contained, after which we returned to the Caliph, who was in ex- 
cellent spirits and evinced his gayety. The other persons present 
now said: ‘ What is our crime, O! Emir of the Faithful ? on which 
he answered them: ‘Go, you are all at liberty to do the same;’ at 
which they all arose and plundered the palace ; the’ delighted Caliph 

at the same time observing them from a window. The courtiers and 
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other persons present became rich, and the Caliph noticing that one 
of them, named Ibin Mihleb, bore away a package of odoriferous 
musk, and another of amber, exclaimed: ‘ Where are you going ?’ 
to which being answered: ‘ To the bath,’ he was greatly pleased, 
and ordered all his servants to go also, and dividing the carpet among 
themselves, be merry. 

In this interval, his mother arrived and said: ‘Could I have only 
seen you once on that carpet, my labor and pains would have been 
amply requited.’ The Caliph, touched with her tenderness, ordered 
the whole expense to be paid her out of his treasury, and that another 
carpet, just like the former, should be made, for which he allotted one 
hundred and thirty thousand dinars. A richer one than the first was 
therefore made for the new palace, with other furniture correspond- 
ingly valuable. After this the Caliph, attended by all his courtiers, 
spent some time at the palace in merry enjoyment, and there gave 
permission to them to take that carpet likewise, adding: ‘Our portion 
is health, without which, wealth and riches are worthless: let our 
friends and followers partake of whatever is ours.’ 

So great and generous a prince was Mustaeen Billah. 


* 


Ir is related in the history called the ‘ Mirror of the Age,’ that 
there was in the government of the Abbassides a man among the 
ranks of the Princes of Arabia, who was famous for his hospitality, 
generosity and liberality, and one whose door was ever open to the 
needy. This person’s name was Maan bin Zaid. His jurisdiction was 
extended, and his courage was renowned from the region of Damas- 
cus to Bagdad. 

This Ameer was once amusing himself with a few friends in a 
most incomparably beautiful garden, when a poet of much celebrity 
and talent came in search of an opportunity to make known to the 


- Ameer an injustice which he had suffered. None offered, or even 


when any one was found who could present him to the Ameer, a 
pretext was wanting to excuse his visit. Finally, as there was a 
reservoir in the garden, the source of which was beyond the walls, 
the poet, taking a smooth piece of board, wrote on it the following 
lines explicative of his feelings, and putting the board into the stream, 
let it be borne down to the reservoir. [tso happened that the Ameer 
was seated near the reservoir, and when the board reached him, 
seizing it in his hand, he read: ‘ Oh, generosity of Maan, make my 
necessities be heard; for I have no other intermediate than thee be- 
tween me and Maan.’ 

The worthy Maan exclaimed : ‘ Hasten ; go and see who is beyond 
the enclosure, and bring him before me.’ 

Immediately some of those near him sprang to their feet, and find- 
ing the poet, brought him before the Ameer, who treated him kindly 
and civilly. The Ameer inquired after his health, etc., and after quiet- 
ing his mind, asked him how many days since he had come to the city. 

‘It is three days,’ answered the poet, ‘ that I have been endeavor- 
ing to speak with you.’ 
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‘Please pardon our negligence,’ continued the Ameer; at the 
same time, endeavoring to conciliate his good will, he ordered the 
sum of three hundred thousand aktchas to be presented to him, as 
an indemnity for the delay. 

That day the Ameer spent in merriment, and at night returned to 
his residence. On the following day he caused his guest the poet to 
be inquired after, and invited him to accompany him to his garden, 
where he feasted him, and after evincing his respect for him, pre- 
sented him with the sum of one hundred thousand aktchas more. 

Finally, for three days the poet received the same treatment, each 
day being presented with a like sum, greatly to his astonishment. 
At length he wrote Maan a letter full of thanks and good wishes, 
and on the following day set out for his own country; so that when 
Maan sent again to invite him to his presence, he had disappeared, 
leaving only the said letter; from which it was evident his modesty 
had constrained him to depart. At this Maan was grieved, and made 
an oath, swearing that if the poet had not departed he would daily 
have given him a hundred thousand aktchas until not a coin remained 
in his treasury. ‘Strange,’ added he, ‘that he should go away be- 
fore informing us of it.’ e 

In a work entitled ‘The Annals of the Generous,’ it is written, 
and is a fact therein well narrated by that correct historian of past 
times, Abdallah bin Jaafeer Radavee, that one day he and Abon 
Dahich Ansaree and Hassan were journeying from Mecca the vene- 
rated to Medina the enlightened, when they were overtaken by a 
heavy fall of rain. While in search of a place of shelter, they per- 
ceived in a plain near to Damascus an Arab’s tent, to which they 
bent their steps, hoping therein to find an asylum. An Arab coming 
out, he invited them in, and they spent the night there. The Arab 
killed a goat, his wife prepared it for her husband’s guests, and 
spread before them a good meal. That night they ate and drank 
with pleasure, and slept comfortably ; and on the morrow, desiring 
to depart, Abdallah said to the Arab: ‘ You have been good and 
kind to us; we therefore request that some day when you come to 
Mecca you will be our guest, and allow us to do as much for you.’ 

This request he strengthened by entreaty, and the Arab answering 
‘On my head and eyes be it!’ they departed. 

Now some years after this incident the Arab became reduced to 
poverty, and the world was subtle to him. So his wife one day said 
to him: ‘If we go to Medina, perhaps the persons to whom we ever 
offered hospitality may succor us.’ 

‘ But we are ignorant of their names,’ answered the husband. 

‘ Inquire for Ibin ed Deyar,’ continued she ; ‘ I saw signs of gene- 
rosity in their faces, and hope your visit will not be fruitless.’ 

The Arab therefore mounted his female camel and proceeded to 
Medina, where he inquired for Ibin ed Deyar. It so happened that 

Imaam Hussain was just then passing ; and when the Arab inquired 
of him for his old guests, he answered that he was his uncle’s son, 
and inquired : ‘ How do you happen to know him ? 
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The Arab answered by saying that once he had been his guest, 

The Imaam, on hearing this, exclaimed: ‘ Welcome, oh, Arab 
brother ! he has often spoken in praise of you ;’ and calling a slave, 
ordered him to conduct the Arab to his own dwelling, where he 
showed him every attention, and presented him with a hundred 
camels. Soon afterward the Imaam Hassan arrived, followed by a 
train of servants, and he added a hundred camels more to the gift. 
Abdallah bin Jaafeer Radavee next came in, who gave him his 
hands in salutation, and presented him with a hundred thousand dir- 
hems, sending fifty thousand more to his wife. Immediately after 
this Abon Dahich Ansaree entered, who excused himself from doing 
what his friends had done, but ordering the camels given hin» to be 
brought before them, he loaded them all with dates of Medina. 

Finally, the Arab left, Medina rich and happy, and returngd to his 
tribe with great state and magnificence, and was never more troubled 
with the inconvenience of adversity. 


T Wistert S*HEOUGEH TS. 














Wuen the purple tinge of day 
Fades amid the golden even, 
And like light upon our way, 
Brighter, better thoughts are given ; 
Links that form a chain to Heaven : 
When the stars with silver light 
Sparkle on the brow of Night, 
Glancing on the waves below, 
That in beauty glide along, 
Gushing ’neath the radiant glow 
Into bursts of low-toned song, 
And the softly wailing breeze 
Stirs amid the chestnut trees, 
Comes a vision unto me: 
Eyes of violet lustre deep ; 
Hair that floats so goldenly, 

Mid whose waves the sunbeams sleep; 
Mouth that wears the same sweet smile, 
Like the gentle starlight beaming, 

And my thoughts are sad the while, 
Monuments of past hours seeming. 


Ever as the shadows fall, 

And the gathering twilight throws 
Darker hues upon the wall, 

And the sunset deeper glows, 
Glows the brighter ere it fades 

Into calm and quiet even ; 
Mingled are the lights and shades 

Of the thoughts to that hour given. 
Now that soft and gentle hand 

Once again is placed in mine ; 
Memory, with her golden wand, 
Brings the love of ‘ auld lang syne,’ 


Pure and high in its firm trust, 
Lingering like a golden ray, 
Though the hope so fondly nursed 
Passed like fading light away. 
Eve! thou thrilling, solemn hour, 
When thy shadows gather round, 
Bending ‘neath an unseen power, 
Heeding neither sight nor sound ; 
Rover on the golden wing 
Of sweet,Fancy’s pinions bright, 
I, with trembling joy, can bring 
Buried treasures to the light. 


Those who still, a faithful band, 
Gather round our household hearth, 
That ’neath Love’s pure banner stand, 
Winning me again to earth ; 
I can love them none the less, 
That because at silent even, 
When I see that golden tress 
Which with trembling hand was given. 


Earth fades quickly from my sight, 
And the fair, the early dead, 

With that seraph brow of light, 
Comes to me with noiseless tread. 

Ah! it is a vision, gleaming 
On my sight but for a space ; 

Even with that sweet smile beaming 
Vanishes the cherub face. 

And again ’t is dark and lonely; 
I’m within the silent room, 

Where that rapturous dream hath only 
Power to chase the gathering gloom. 
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Innes on the Fourth of July. [ August, 


THE FOURTH OF JULY, EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-NINE 


BY THE LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 


Hart! all hail to the star-spangled banner of pride, 
Deathless flag of the great and the brave ; 

While with England’s own right-royaP&tandard allied, 
In fair concord and peace it shall wave. 


Boast your proud independence, your sun-rising birth, 
All your glory and liberty boast ; 

Tell it out to the ends of the wide-listening earth, 
And that Land which still loves you the most. 


For no jealousy more can disturb or destroy 
England’s pride in her world-renown’d son : 

All her millions of hearts would fain bound to your joy, 
All her millions of hands grasp your own! 


Tell it out then to all the wide lands of the world, 
Tell it most to that Land o’er the Seas, 

Which shall best hail the flag that in freedom unfurled 
With heg own, rules the billow and breeze. 


Mighty England seems leaning in love o’er the sea, 
(As winged bark after bark seeks your strand,) 

Giant heir of her Greatness ! — she honors in thee 
Her own image of strength and command. 


Yea! best mirror’d in thee she exultant beholds 
All the pomp of her own earthquake march ; 

And her flag, and the star-spangled banner’s free folds, 
Light together Eternity’s arch. 


Perish ev’ry vile thought of dissension and doubt ; 
Perish, perish each foe that would light 

E’en one spark of foul discord, or mix with the shout 
Of your gladness one breath that would blight. 


Boast, ay! boast of your freedom, your glory, your power, 
All the triumphs that gild your career, 

Till the dread tempest-breathings that hail this proud hour, 

Loud-resounding, seem rocking the sphere ! 
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But boast not, oh, boast not still too much that ye gained 
O’er the sons of your fathers— the day ! 

’T was those old lion-fathers that taught ye, and trained 
In red Victory’s immortalized way. 


Bless the hour !—be it blessed as the last one of wrath, 
As the first of fair Fellowship’s peace ; 

And press on— ye two mightiest of Lands !—in the path 
Of those triumphs that never shall cease. 


Science, Commerce, and Art ! — their proud triumphs in sooth 
Shine all earthier achievements above ; 

While the victories of each seem as victories to both, 
And defeat claims more homage and love. 


In the dizzying magnificence ev’n of your flight, 
While together ye sweep toward the sun, 

In the far-soaring grandeur and pride of your height, 
Still the awed nations shall see ye as One! 


Like those stars* that so high overhead shine in power, 
They seem mingled and merged to the sight, 

Lo! Columbia and Albion the rest shall o’ertower, 
Till they stream, in one blaze to unite ! 


Away with all whisperings of envy and hate, 
All ranklings of injury or wrong! 

Glorious nations !— apart, how transcendently great, 
But combined, how invincibly strong ! 


Even now, great America! speeds to thy strand 
One who seems like a guest from above ; 

In his high hallowed fame he has sought thy brave land, 
To be met by a whole host — of Love! 


Mild ambassador !— conquerors and chieftains avaunt ! 
From the Prince of all Peace ’t is he comes ; 

Th’ everlasting green olives to waft and to plant 
*T wixt two worlds—in your hearts, hearths and homes. 


And e’en now a fair vessel from England speeds fast, 
To bring greetings fraternal from far ; 

Blessings, prayers and kind wishes have flown with the blast, 
*Stead of thunderings and threat’nings of war. 


Ev’n this hour a proud vessel to England departs, 
To bear on, o’er the blue tossing brine, 

The hopes and the feelings of thousands of hearts, 
Which in deep ties of friendship entwine. 





* Tue NEBULA. 
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And e’en now to the tones of a woman’s meek voice* 
How your noblest of hearts have throbbed high, 

Lofty Land! From this moment you ’ve bade us rejoice 
In a new, dearer, soul-binding tie ! 


Hail! thou generous America! hail evermore ; 
Thus thou ’st vanquished us, yet once again ! 
And thy high-minded sympathy thrills to the core 

Of a land where ’t will deathlessly reign. 


In humanity’s cause, what true zeal hath inspired, 
Oh, how nobly thou ’st answered th’ appeal ; 

For our heroes, what brave brother-feeling hath fired : 
All praise to that truth and that zeal ! 


If we fettered thee once, thou hast fettered us now, 
In the holiest and loveliest of bonds: 

Lo! a voice from our homesteads !—a voice soft and low, 
And this whole mighty nation responds ! 


Who can dream of past strifes? who can dwell on a thought 
That could mar such a beautiful Peace? 

Be each hour with pure joys of fraternity fraught, 
In perpetual, heaven-honored increase. 


Then all hail to the star-spangled banner of pride, 
The bright flag of the great and the brave ; 

For with England’s own right-royal standard allied, 
Still in concord and friendship ’t will wave. 


Ye might sever the links of the chain ye abhorred, 
But, great Heaven! what can ever unbind 

The electrical chain, and the heart-wreathing cord 
That unites through the Soul and the Mind! 


Of two proud, mighty people’s great Love there is framed 
One eternal, unchangeable yoke ; 
d magnanimous words have in thunder proclaimed 
It shall never be loosened nor broke. 


On the necks of Earth’s two mightiest nations ’t is laid, 
To teach love, faith and peace to that Earth ; 

Till the last dread eclipse shall her regions o’ershade, 
Can it fail in its weight or its worth ? 


Then away with all memories of bloodshed and wars! 
Let them fade, from this day, from this hour ; 
On ap flag I will mark but the heav’n-glancing stars, ; 
ot the earth-blazoned ensigns of power! ; 





* LaDy FRANKLIN. 
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I will dwell not on themes of vain strife and distrast, 
Seraph-tongues whisper themes far more fair ; 

Seraph hands point where Matuew, the sainted, the just, 
Is made glorious America’s care ! 


And that noblest response to a heart’s solemn cry, 
Ere yet breathed by a nation beneath ; — 

(Gallant Frankiin! methinks that immortal reply 
Must yet reach thee — in life or in death !) 


Let that grow to the soul, let that flash on the tongue, 
Of great England’s true sons evermore : 

Could one broad bridge of gold o’er old Ocean be flung, 
No, not thus would it link shore to shore ! 


Let that live in the heart, let that burn to the thought, 
Of true Britons eternally still ; 

And all shame on the soul that can fail to be taught 
With a kindred emotion to thrill. 


Hail! Americans, hail! honor, glory and praise 
To the Lords of the New World be given: 

Wave your star-spangled flag, for now fresh midst its rays 
More direct shines the true fire from heaven ! 


And forgive the faint voice that is falteringly raised 
In the midst of your whirlwind-acclaim, 

To honor your far-flashing standard emblazed 
With all trophies of glory and fame. 


Let that voice from the Land of your forefathers greet, 
(May no dream glance toward Her as a foe! ) 

Let this heart, that adores her, still venture to beat 
With your own, in proud Sympathy’s glow. 


Starry Queen of th’ Atlantic! for England and thee 
Smiles One bright guardian-genius august ; 

Yours one language, one aim, O ye First of the Free! 
Yours one mission, one charter, one trust. 


Freedom, Progress, Religion and Knowledge still join 
Your illustrious march through all time! 

Till creation seems bade, by commandment divine, 
Round your joint steps to flush more sublime. 


Hail again to the star-spangled banner of pride, 
That Firmament Flag of the Free ! 

While with England’s magnificent standard allied, 

Leagued — they queen it in pomp o’er the sea! 
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DEVOTED TO THE PRINCIPLES OF ‘98; THE CONSTITUTION 


{S$ " WE must apologize for any deficiency 
in The Flag-Staff to-day, as our wife has been 
sick, and we have had to cook our own vittels, 
as our help has gone to see her cousin in New- 
York, and had not returned at the time of going 


to press; which will account for the lack of | 


editorial, which our next number will remedy, 
and bring ‘ The Flag-Staff’ on its legs. We have 
had to be cook, devil, bottle-washer and all. 

N. B.—We hope our delinquent subscribers 
will remember our forlorn estate. Corn, hay, 
oats, grits and shorts takeninexchange. Only 
to think, fellow citizens; if every subscriber 
would get five others in the circle of his ac- 
quaintance, tle usefulness and vital energies of 
‘The Flag-Staff’ would be increased like a 
Phoenix! ‘Nouz Vomica,’ as the French say. 





Mr. Jones’ Fourtn or Jury 
Oration took us all by surprise. 
We knew he was a good school- 
master, and kind to children, but 
never gin’ him credit for such 
powers. We had not the least 
idea of it; but he proved himself 
on that anniversary to be a rousing 
son of thunder; and we wonder 
the roof of his mouth wasn’t all 
dried up; and as we come out of 
the church we said to him, taking 
him warmly by the hand: ‘’T aint 
gin’ you the bronkeetis, has it ?’ 
To which he replied, confidently 
anticipating our congratulations, 
and returning the pressure of our 
hand with a look which indicated 
that he had done it: ‘ Dear Sir, 
very respectfully yours.’ A mix- 
ture of humor and off-hand plea- 
santry. 

A most remarkable coincidence 


T } 1F THE STATE OF NEW-YORK; THE FOURTH 
RTISEMENTS, AND A STANDARD CURRENCY. 


|happened. While he was a-talk- 


ing about the American eagle, a 
|tolerable-sized bird of that specie 
/come and lit onto his crown. He 
at oncet took fire from his subjeck, 
which was inflammatory. His 
wife screeched, the band struck 
up ‘Hail Columbia,’ the ladies 
| waved their hankerchifs, the old 
revolutionary sogers shed tears of 
|joy, and amid the cries of ‘ Three 
cheers for our country !’ ‘ Feed the 
bird! ‘Great American eagle !’ 
|‘ Zachary Taylor!’ ‘Shoot him!’ 
‘and so forth, and so forth, Mr. 
Jones stood up onto his legs, 
stretched his arms out to their full 
|capacities, and with his eyes burn- 
|ing like coals of fire, ‘Tur Constt- 
| TUTION OF THE UNtTED’N STATES’N 
|18 SAFE !’ says he. 





| — 
| An Anecpore. — We dono when 
| we was so amused as we was lately. 
We was ridin’ into a stage-coach 
|t’ other day, when all to oncet it 
stopt. One ole gen’lman poked 
his head out the winder: ‘ What’s 
the matter?’ says he. It was by 
a tavern, and a beggar-man looked 
up; we never shall forgit his phiz- 
age: ‘ White swellin’ !’ says he. 





oe 


ANoTHER REvo.utTionary Hero 
GONE.— There don’t seem to be no 
end of these gen’Imen. We don’t 
wish to hurry them off the stage ; 
far from us; welcome to stay: 
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glad to see ’em; paternize them , intuition would soon bend that to 
as long as they are here; but) at least a warrantable degree of 
seems to us they do hang on. One| curve. We say this without at all 
was drownded last week in Sa-| meaning to reflect on Mr. Oiiel, 
mon’s mill-pond. He duv off aj whose playing-hand no doubt con- 
high post, and hit his head onto a | scientiously follows the school in 
log. When he come up there} which it was fetched up, and is 
war n’t no life into him; and bu- | far from meaning to do wrong. 
ried with military honors. Ano-| To compensate this, his slide is 
ther who lives near to us died day | wonderful ; and in some instances 
before yesterday from eating cu- | we thought he would be flat down, 
cumbers; and others are in the|lapsing considerably beyond the 
poor-house. Sic transept gloriam | slight tromulo which would have 
undi. taal been sufficient. We would re- 


; | commend ashake-and-a-half more 
Mrs. Burter’s Reapines.—| 


This lady. seed o'glap te test the & fortiori passage of the 


it with | 27emte ja, and a littl 
a-Monday week. She done it with | oro” uscreechia, and a little 


; | more firmness in the cadenza ; as 
transcendant loveliness. Ham-| 


aa this is only in accordance with 
pered as we are with incessant | 


toil in our office for your instruc- | cshsnang-vinrvtiew tees. 22 6 
a 4 

, , : | players during the last fifty years. 
tion, kind readers, (delinquent sub- | pe = yy 


; : ; | It is, however, a mere shadow on 
scribers included,) it was a sooth- | 


ing quietus to our jaded faculties. | ee ee 


‘Wie cenit sk, te een ae quisite caveat, for which we thank 
. | 


in her die-away, startled at her | out friend for rendering it so well 
terror, blackened in her scowl, |: he done it. In handling the 


ateenall Senin ant | instrument, M. Oiiel is, in the up- 
palprated in Our a. 2. vet Ca-| ward stroke, firm and judicious ; 


dences, and swelled to bursting |}, downward stroke might be 


= a byw = _— as praps a leetle whittled away, we 
en a ee oe however, without dan- 
| 


Whet of her ae i ae ger to the equipoise. No musi- 
en we return Oo our Oo °° | cal arrival in the last year has 


baie -_ to Mr. Thomas ae Put us | produced so much excitement in 
= -_ | We cannot take off our| Bunkum, the Puffingtons not ex- 
— cepted. We have only one fault 
Musicat Crrrictsm.—On last | *,find with him: he wants éact. 
night M. Screitch Oiiel played the | His short advertisement we could 
violin before a select few. The|®°t print at the amount offered ; 
last time we heard this difficult | ut he sent us a free ticket. 
instrument was in the hands of gir ieee : 
Cuff. Apart from the ruddy} Morperis where a man is mur- 
flesh-color of the style of playing | derously killed. Murder by poi- 
so prevalent nowadays, we thought | Son is as much murder as murder 
we perceived a sombre cast of in-| With a gun. It is the killing that 
tonation which marks the school | makes murder, in the eye of the 
of Banjoelli. His fingering we|!aw. Fellow-de-Sea is another 
thought a trifle defective in the | thing. — ae See 
management of the second joint} Be virtuous and you will be 
of the little finger, although some ' happy. Caro 








New Publications. 


Festus: A Porm. Printed first in London, | 
and a’terwards in the United’n States'n. 
one volume. pp. 187}. 


We have received the following critique | 
of the above, also written in blank verse : | 


In | 


’T 1s a great poem. Tallest man ina crowd 
Is BarLEy, and that crowd the men of an age, 
Lesser orlarger. Mu1.ton, broad of shoulders, 
Without no eye in his head, but eye in his soul, 
Sweeping a circle big as a cart-wheel : 

AVON, sweet bard! with natur’ in his train, 
And so on, many others. Let that pass. 

With Festus we pull up; put it into our pipes 
And smoke it ; chew it like a cud, 

Put it in our cheek like a quid, 
Roll it like a sweet morsel under the tongue. 
*T is true we oft have seen the devil’s pictur’, | 
But never herd the ole gen’Iman speak 80 well, | 
As if he sot in his own parlor talking, 

And a-puttin’ on the angel ; light in visage, 
With a heart as black as soot, and his long tail 
Like a Mandarin’s cue tied up. 
Stupendous Festvs! full of great big thoughts, | 


Hurled and detached like masses from the | 





| 





mainland, 

Brooded over by a spirit bold and daring, 

Mr. Bay Ley! rae 

CLARK’s K¥ICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE FOR JULY. 
In one volume. pp. 96. Published by Mr. 
SamvuEL HveEston, (not the Texas General,) 
at Number 139 Nassau-street, New-York. 


Tus periodical Magazine comes out 
with a pictur’ of the man himself, Hyre- 
Rium’s curls onto it, and a small black 
watch-chain, and his signatur’, with cus- 
tomary bird’s-claw, underneath. It’s as 
like him as two peas; featur’s extr’ordi- 


nary correct, but somehow or nother it | 


only looks like him as Lake Meopac with- 
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| 
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for him to write onto. Hope it is true, 
and that we shall be there at the time 
they ’re handed to him, for there ’ll be 


| elegant speakin’. We will contribute, even 
|out of our not very full puss, the price of 


one year’s subscription to the ‘ Flag-Staff’ 
for that chair and table. If he ever 
comes to our office, we will, to make use 
of a ’umerous expression, give him three 
He always means well. 





Poems: by J. SomEzopy, Esq., Author of‘ The 
Owlets of Goose-Creek,’ ‘ Get-u-géhna, or 
the Yelled-to-Death of the Wyckenquok,’ an 
Indian Legend, etc. New-York: SmiTH AND 
SMITHSON. 


Wirn a most elegant snow-white be- 


‘spangled paper cover, delicately stitched, 
| with a wide margin, plenty of blanks, and 


of a luscious workmanship, indicating the 
extreme modesty of Mr. Somesopy, who 
deems his poems to be such refulgent gems 
that they must have a settin’ to match. 
We suspect Mr. Somezsopy will turn out 
tobe Nosopy. ‘This remark is severe, but 
it is deserved. 


ed 


Love-Sick Tarres: Collected from all the 
Magazines. By ELIZABETH SPINSTER. 


A anor of love. Time would fail to 
characterize the volume as it deserves. 
We therefore pass it by, and en passong, 
'as the Frenchmen say, we must say it is 
| quite passable. 





out no breeze onto it looks like Lake Me- | 
opac when there is a little breeze onto it. | 


Communtcations. 


i 


Mr. Eprror: Sir :—I notice that the 







He was in a very sedative humor, guess, 


| Rev. Mr. Hanks in the ‘Ark of Noah,’ 
when that was taken ; but a single hair- 


|speaking of my invention of the Bobble, 
stroke would ’gin it all it wants. Gash | alludes to it as the work of a Mr. Gums. 
that crease in the forward a little deeper, | I beg to inform him that the Mr. Gums 
Mr. Cueney—no matter if the blood| who done it is well known to community, 
comes — and chisel out that nick in the | and to the continent of Europe ; and with 
corner of his meduth, and then you have | all due respect to Grammar, the definite 


him in the attitude of telling that story | article might be as well applied to him as 
















about Mr. Macreapy; and if Mr. Ma- 
CREADY don’t laugh when he sees that, 
we don’t know. Very much obliged to 
him for the compliment of copyin’ out a 
large portion of the ‘ Flag-Staff’ Let 
him keep on in the way he’s been a-doin’ 
in his ‘ Editor’s Table’ the last fifteen years 
or so, and he'll get the love of commu- 
nity. We was told last week by Mr. 
Smit, that some of ‘Oxip Knick.’s ad- 
mirers in the city was about to present 
him with a elegant editor’s chair for him 
to set into, and a han’sum’ editor’s table 


others worthy of the same notice. 


Truly yours, 
Paitip Gums. 


Tue definite article is so small 
a matter about which to quarrel 
about, that we trusted to see it 
righted, especially as we think that 
the Gums, is better grammar than 
a Gums, and sounds better, and 
looks better, and in fact zs better. 
| Howsomever, for to compromise 
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the matter, we propose that he be 
simply alluded to as Gums. 
Ep. B. F. 8. anv I. E. 


Mr. Frac-Starr: I am stopt of my 
rest o’ nights by my neighbors’ dogs, roos- 
ters a-crowin’, and a little screech-ow] onto 
a bough. With the dogs, it is ‘ ki-i! ki-i!’ 
the whole blessed nocturnal watches ; with 
the roosters, an unceasing ‘ dhudal-dhu!’ 
till Dan Pucsus’ luminary, and the little 
owl most dismal. The dogs I won’t stand. 
This is to give my neighbors warning that 
if they don’t tie their curs’ throats tite and 
hermetically seal them, I shall herewith 
enter upon a crusade with six-shooters, 
following it up with sharp sticks and warm 


applications. A CowsranT SuBsORIBER. 


Dear Mr. Eprror: —If you think 
the enclosed copy of verses will do credit 
to your paper, you are welcome to publish 
them. Please send me a dozen or twenty 
copies for my friends, and put it in a con- 
spicuous place. It is my first attempt in 
print, and if you see any thing in it com- 
mendable, please say so. It has been much 
admired by those who have read ‘it in ms. 
I should feel much reluctance to venture 
with it in print, had I not been pressingly 
requested to do so by a number of friends, 
who think it will subserve the cause of 
letters. I beg to premise, that it was writ- 
ten in great haste, and is not so good as 
the author can write, if needs be. I ex- 
pect a compensation. Please say, in an- 
swer to this, whether you wish me to write 
for your newspaper, as I have a large col- 
lection of mss., which will be offered on 
reasonable terms, both poetry and prose. 

P. S. Would you have the kindness to 
exert your influence with the Bunkum 
bookseller to publish a uniform edition of 
my works? 


Dear Sir: I open this again after it is 
closed, to say if you will send me the proof- 
sheet, and also direct attention to it in a 
little editorial, as it is my first attempt in 
print, you will oblige, wirxr1ax G. Noxen. 


OF all the girls in Rosendale, 
The fair Susanna beats them all; 
When at the ball, or on the green, 
The fair SusANNA meets them all. 


No word of mouth, no tongue can tell, 
Her sweet ingenuous, modest grace ; 
When blush on blush comes rippling o’er 

Susanna’s charming face. 


Her form is straight as Indian reed, 
And all her footsteps lightly fall ; 

Susanna will make hearts to bleed, 
If men have any hearts at all. 


Oh! could the beaux exact the bliss 
To sip her lips of honey-dew, 

A shining guinea for each kiss, 
Methinks there would be money due. 


Foroh! they ’re ripe, and oh! they ’re red, 
But sighing is of no avail, 

They higher hang above our heads 
Than all the grapes of Rosendale. 


Histortcat Socrety or Buy- 
kum: Monthly Meeting. — Old 
Mr. Snaps read a paper on the 
philosophical connection there is 
between ‘Historic Lore and the 
development of a nation’s Princi- 
ples.’ It lasted fortwo hours, dur- 
ing which, it enchained the audi- 
ence in the stillness of death, from 
which the bursting of all the guns 
in the arsenal wouldn’t wake them. 
The main design of it was to make 
a great effort, and to show the in- 
tellectual strength of Mr. Snaps. 
The effect was profound. Those 
who remained awake at the end 
of one hour, were seized with a 
violent fit of coughing, which af- 
flicted them to a really painful de- 
gree. But the orator, with a kindly 
sympathy for them, was tender 
enough to wait until they had par- 
tially recovered, which time he 
spent in gargling his mouth out 
with a glass.of cold water. He 
then proceeded to a consumma- 
tion, not until he had built up and 
compacted his subject with all the 
nails, and screws, and metaphysical 
hammers, so that it cannot at all be 
moved, but stands forever, monu- 
mentum e@erius—a brazen monu- 
ment. 

Mr. Dumsinies followed in an 
elaborate essay on the clam-banks 
of Long-Island, with an allusion to 
clamb-aches, and respect to Dan- 
1EL WeEssTER, all of which was 
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well received. He explained why \2 
it was that the abdomens of the | 
soft-clam-eaters on the south-side | 
rose and fell with the tides of the | 
Atlantic. It was the simple prin- | 
ciple of expansion and contraction, 
arising out of supply and demand. pest 
Neither electricity nor magnetism 
had nothing to do with it. | 

Mr. Von Wiesev notified the | 
society that he had received a pre- | 
sent of a couple of old chairs from 
Amsterdam, and they were now | 
brought in in a shackly condition. | 
On motion it was resolved, that | 
the thanks of the Society be re- 
turned, and that they be deposited 
in the cock-loft till wanted. 

Mr. Fuirxins read a paper on 
Putty, its discovery, early uses, 
fluctuations in the price of the 
same, and the present mode of 
using the article in putty-guns. 
All those who heard the essay will 
not soon forget it. It was on a 
subject that will stick, to make use | 
of a facetious remark. 


Wymenalt. 


MARRIED, on Tuesday morning, by Rev. Je- 
RUBBABEL DikeEs, Mr. Lion to Miss LAMB: | 


Yzs, the days for which we sighed, | 
Are coming w ae jut sham 

When warring he rts shall be allied 
The Lion Pand the LAMB 


By the same Mr. FourtH to Miss July : 


O! singular coincidence 
To marry FourtTsH to Miss Jur LY, 
Leading conclude from hence 






They could n't, apart, tothe renteee of glory fly. | 


Wisconsin papers, and those throughout the 
United’n States’n generally, please copy. 


Obituary. 


Diep, at his late residence on Sky Hill, Joun | 
Smiru, at the ripe etas of fifty. He never tra- | 


velled ten miles from his domicil in all his life, 
and got his living from selling cabbages, and 


|‘ Umpra.’ —‘ Our suffering Sir.’ 





his death from eating them. He has deceased, 
‘ greatly regretted by a large circle of friends.’ 


‘ An honest man is the noblest work of Gon,’ 
Pore Prous. 


On the sixth instimo, CHartes GRIMLEY, 


aged thirty years, a few months, afew hours, | 





page, 


and a few onesie old. CHARLEY was & sad 

boy, but 
‘ No longer seek his merits to disclose 

On the 1st prox., WirtL1am, son of the Editor 

of this paper, aged three months, just as we 


| are going to press. 


Sv want infant fi wer, too wh: pony atched away, 
To grace a blooming coror 
‘Printer’s please copy. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


‘Tommy.’ — In ansiver to ‘ Tommy,’ who wants to 
know how much tail for his kite, we have only 
to say, pattin him on the head with the hand of 
our mind, make the tail according to your kite, 
my boy, or if you have only so much rags, then 
your kite according to the tail. 


‘X. Y. Z.’ — Wecan procure you a jackass, but 
none with such long ears by half a foot as you 
want. There are plenty of jacks with ears long 
enough for a reasonable man. Write your 
wishes by the next post. 


Tell. us who 
took your umbrella, and we shall sce what we 
shall see, 


‘V. Z. Q.’— Your request is inadmissible. We 
can’t lend you our tooth-brush for a day's jour- 
ney. Wehave had experience in that way. Mr. 
Thomas borrowed it, and kept it a week. 


‘C,.P. A. B.,’ threatens to pull our noseif we do 
not apologize. We have only to say,‘ My dear 
Sir, we WILL grease our nose with the oil of an 
apology.” 

‘Toprer.’ — If your taste is constitutional, better 
swing off altogether. Any how, if you tipple 
brandy and water in the morning, you're a 
gone case. 


‘Sturrerer.’ — If you cannot propose to the girl 
without making yourself ridiculous, let your 
eyes speak; squecze her hand ; and ten to one she 
won't say ‘N-n-n-o.’ 

*Piscator.’— Very well. If he do, then he do; let 
him do. 


| ‘ Jacques.’ — Certainly. 
| ‘Minton Junior.’ — Very happy to read your 


Epic, and publish portions. Review it in ‘ Flag- 
Staff.’ Praise good passages; run down poor 
ones. 

‘Scocey.’ — Thank you. We think we see our- 
selves travellink fifty miles in order ‘to read over 
together’ your ‘ series of prose skeeches suitable 
for the ‘Flag-Staff !’’ When the ‘Flag-Staff’ is 
in want of your pieces we will let you know, 


‘ Jasper.’ — My friend and pitcher, where are your 
ears? Wedidn’t do it. 


‘ Macueatu.’ — No Sir: Your play has got double 
ontonders into it, and we never will recommend it 
to the managers. Them vile ontonders is doin’ 
more to keep away decent people from the theater 

» than a little. Ido n’t mind lookin’ at a bad ca-rack- 
ter; but a vile sentiment or indecency, like es- 
sence, leaks right into the marrow-bones of the 
soul. We like to see a good play, and we like to 
see it as itis writ, scenery and lights included ; 
but we never, never will encourage play-writers 
or play-actors in their panderings to make a pit 
of mere boys in their shirt-sleeves squawk right 
out. Let them crack their pea-nuts in the inter- 
ludes of decency, say we. Good mornin’, Mr. 
Macheath ! 
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Advertisements. 


UNKUM MUSEUM.—EXTRAORDINARY 
\2 ATTRACTION! Fifty Thousand Curiosi- 
ties added! We have now a splendid 


CAT HARMONICON, 


the only one in Christendom. Mr. Puriie 
SQuawWkKER, the ingenious mechanic, invented 
this instrument from a critical comparison of 
the various notes of house-top cats with the 
notes of the gamut. Their tails are thrust 
through holes in a deal-board, (Tom’s bass and 
TasitHa’s treble,) and fastened toa key-board, 
on which Mr, SquawKER plays, as on an organ. 
Also, a 
GOOSE, 


born without any teeth. Splendid 


WAX FIGURES, 


comprising Potty Boning, the DuKE oF WEL- 
LINGTON, BurKE the murderer, and General 
WASHINGTON. Also, a 


LITTLE HOG, 


which would have saved a whole Irish family 
from being starved, but he got out of the pen 
and fled to the sea-coast. Newts, Snakes, Alli- 
gators, Dead Sea-water in bottles, and Toma- 
hawks. A COW WITH THREE LEGS and 
the beautiful MISS ANGELINA will dance the 
Polka every evening. Also, Statuary and Por- 
traits by distinguished masters. 


LIKENESSES CUT 
by Master Goopsoy’s big toe. 


PERSON’S WEIGHED, 


together with other curiosities, too numerous 
to mention. Reverend the clergy invited to 
attend free gratis. Nothing theatrical. Also, 
to give out in their pulpits that we expect to 


have a 
LEARNED GOAT 


to read writing, now on his way from Pough- 
keepsie, and two dozen 


INDUSTRIOUS FLEAS. 


{-@ The Swearine Parrot, however amu- 
sing he was to the younger portions of com- 
munity, has been discarded from this estab- 
lishment, as the proprietor wishes it to be 
conducted on virtuous principles, conducive 
to good morals. The first time he said ‘Dam!’ 
we turned him off; confidently appealing to 
the public and the approval of our own con- 
science for reward. 


Admittance, twenty-five cents. ltispd. 





OHN SCISSORS respectfully informs the 
people of Bunkum that he has opened a 
Hair-Dressing Saloon, where, in addition to 
clean brushes and taking nobody by the nose 
in shaving, those who have their hair cut will 
not be BLOWED ON. Professor Scissors 
claims the first honor of the abolition of this 
nasty custom. The hairs will be wiped away 
by a soft brush. 
Ladies with beards will be shaved by Mrs. 
Scissors every Saturday afternoon. _tf.j27. 


a ULE EEUU ene 
M4 


TIXICUM TONIC. 
CERTAIN CURE FOR SENSE OF GONENESS. 


HIS invaluable Tonic has now been be fore 
the public for a quarter of a century, and 

a century would fail to tell the good it done. 
A friend in whom we can put every confidence 
writes from Maunch-Chunk, in Pennsylvania: 


‘ Your Tixicum bitters have riz me right up 
onto my legs. From being a most heart- 
rending sight, sallow, and with a pain in my 
back, and with one of my large toes out of 
joint, they builded up my natur’ till I could 
stand as firm as a stone-fence. Your Tonic is 
the best-tasted thing for a drug lever seen. I 
must inform you that that horrible Sense of 
Goneness at the pit of the stomach, to which 
purgatory isa mere solitary touch, and crackers 
only afforded a cotemporary relief, has winged 
its everlasting flight. These attacts of Gone- 
ness for many years could n’t be described by 
any dismal language which I am capable of. 
They leave all attempts at description and 
scenery far in the back-ground. Sir, you will 
believe me when I tell you that my stomach 
felt as hollow as a bucket, and like a wilder- 
ness country with nothing into it but the hoot- 
ing of owls. Ardent spirits would ’a gin’ me 
temperary relief; but | am a reformed drunk- 
ard; and having delivered lectur’s in that 
capacity, and collapsed once or twice in my 
effort to shake off this nightmare omnibus, 
besides all eyes of society fixed on me, I con- 
sider King Alchy out of the question. If you 
had looked at my countenance when I was 
sufferin’, you would ’a thought I was a lunatic 
hippocondrick and paralittic combined in one 
miserable mass of dejection; and like a poor 
dog, with my tail under my legs, I would 
have bit the head off of the best friend I had 
on earth. Though brought up pious in my 
youth, yet when these fits was onto me I have 
been known to cuss so as to be a nuisance to 
the neighborhood. Three bottles of your 
Tixicum Tonic went right to the spot, and re- 
lieved my cussing. I said to my wife, it was like 
bottled sunshine to my constitushun, and sent 
a gleam of light all through me, with a pecu- 
liar tinglish sensation of the intestines, as if a 
hundred little pitchforks was to work; very 
pleasant; and I kept crying out: ‘Go it, my 
little fellers! Make hay while the sun shines ! 
Sharpen up the p’ints! spitonto’em! Prick 
it in, but don’t spile the superficies! How’ ll 
you swap for needles? Ginger is no touch to 
ou! Waxinate the whole inner man; no 
fault found, and a wote of thanks passed!’ In 
this childish way I used to go on, making a 
speech to them bitters, while they was a-doin’ 
their work; and all the while my countenance 
one glow of satisfaction, as would ripen a 
corn-field. Set me down for ten bottles of 
the Tixicum, and make the mixtur’ a little 
hotter yit. If the cause of humanity and the 
human species will be at all reinstated by what 
I have said of your Tonic, you are welcome to 
mena it as the only thing which did Joun 
APEWoRM any good. That’s a fact.’ 


THE above glowing tribute is one of a thou- 
sand from ministers of the Gospel, lawyers, 
doctors of law, foreigners, individuals, me- 
chanics, and all classes. $500!—Five Hun- 
DRED Douuars forfeited if it don’t cure, by 
those who continue to use it long enough. 
From an old lady, aged seventy-five, residing 
at Tipton-on-Turns: 
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‘Dear Sur: I have been subjick for fifteen | may be familiarized to our TRAFFIC, the fol- 
years to turns, and kept a-cryin’ out: ‘I’m | lowing poor unfortunate creatures, on whom 
a-Dyin’! 1’m a-Dyin! 1’m a-Dyin’!’ and told | Providence has laid its heaviest hand, and 
them to drive a Nail in my Hed, meanin’ a | whose afflictions may be alleviated by being 
Pin in my Cap, and ‘I want to see Doctor | gazed at, to wit: A DWARF, so exceedingly 
MILLER, Doctor Miter, Doctor M1LLEr, about | small, compared with others of the same 





the line of my Inheritance!’ My sensations 
began with a tizatizatizarintum in the back-part 
of my Hed, and see a little turkle onto a string. 
There was a parcel of little fellers sort of 
dancing on the spine of my back; smartish 
feeling at the tip of my Finger-Nales; could n't 
get no rest nights ; tried SrouGuTon’s Bitters, 
Calamy-jollups; didn’t do no good. Began to 
grow wust about the fust of Febuary. Thought 
I felt a crawly sensation on my Hed, and got 
alarmed ; fell into hystericks, and my friends 
thought I’d arrived at my latter eend. But 
man’s extremity Gop’s opportunity. Was ad- 
vised to try your Tixicum. I tookt one swal- 
low, and I gagged; but by perseverin’, it 
warmed me all through, and my valable life is 
now spared to Posterity with a Prospick of 
many Dayes. Those ginglimus twitchings, and 
a running of mice down my back, your Tixi- 
cum cured it. Mrs. TEazaBy come in one 
day, and says I,‘ My dear, Gop’s will be done!’ 
saysI. Saysshe: ‘It’s allnervous.’ Says I: 
‘Hold your Tongue !’ says I; ‘it’s an Insult; 
you want to see me dead; you all want to see 
me dead. You'll have your wish!’ and very 
much excited. Then she speaks more sensi- 
ble, and says she: ‘ What's it like?’ and says 
I: ‘Fire-crackers in my Hed.’ Then says she: 
‘Let me advise you to take RasKEt’s Tixicum 
Bitters. Cured the widow GoosEBERRY’s zig- 
zag pains, Rusty-nail in her foot, and two of 
her toes much disordered with corns.’ At 
last I consented, Dere Sur, and stand on Terry- 


| breed, that we have christened him Monsieur 
| DwarF DwarF; a perfect little gentleman, 
| tree of limb, and plays well on the jews-harp. 
| Supposed to have been checked in his growth 
| to cater to the growing taste and to supply the 
| market of monstrosities. Sheds a few tears, 
| sometimes with apparent bitterness, but gene- 
| rally very pleasant, except when he is a little 
| cross, when he is soon whipped into training. 
| Also, a SNAKE-MAN; his head flat, his tongue 
| forked, and his body slim. Oh! a horrible 
| object, and fust-rate for exhibition; and feels 
| his affliction most bitterly, which makes him 
| look more snakish still; and a certin fortune 
| for any owner of a museum or travelling ex- 
| hibition. Come and see the gentleman! One 
| moment’s conversation with him will justify 
| the brag which we confidently now make, that 
| he isa NONDESCRIPT AND A CUR’OSITY. 
Also, a BABY IN A BOTTLE with two heads; 
’t was born so, and we've kept it in esperrits. 
| ($50.) Also, a few MONSTROSITIES, calcu- 
| lated to improve the moral sense of com- 
munity. Call soon, as they may be disposed of 
at auction, the owners going to Europe. Apply 


to SELLUM AND DAMDFOR’T. 
Raskal, July 10, 1849. 








[ue BUNKUM FLAG-STAFF AND INDE- 
| 1. PENDENT ECHO is published every now 

and then at Bunkum, and also at the Knicken- 
BOCKER Office in New-York. It goes in with a 


— 


Firmy ; and to my Certin Nolledge it cured a | strong team for the Principles of 998 and 
child of worms. Please accept this Gold-Peace | Constitution of the United'n States’n. For 
included of Five Dollars for Respect out of | further Particklers see large head. All kinds 
Gratitude ; and when I get sick again I shall | of job-printing neatly executed with despatch. 
Use It, and be very glad to see you when you | Horse, wool-carding, cloth-dressing, grist-mill, 
come this way, and Bring me somethin’. I | and other hand-bills, printed on the shortest 
thank you to cure me of Hard of Hearing, and | notice. Old newspapers for sale at this office. 
LoriLLarp’s Best Roscented Mackaboy Snuff. | Wanrep, an Apprentice. He must be bound 
Be sorry to give it up; can’t do it; won’t hurt | for eight years, fold and carry papers, ride post 
me. Please say so, If it won’t hurt me, as 1 once a-week to Babylon, Pequog and Jericho, 
know it won’t; and Please say so. | on our old white mare, and must find and blow 
‘From Yours to serve, | his ownhorn. Store-pay, potatoes, corn, rye, 
‘Jemima VERIGREEN.’ | oats, beans, grits, hay, honey and shorts taken 
— _ os - |in exchange. WaAnrED to hire, a new-milch 
OR SALE OR TO LET for aterm of years, | farrer-cow; give eight quarts night and morn- 
for filthy lucre, in open violation of the | ing; auso, to ‘change milks’ with some neigh- 
most sacred sensibilities of the human heart, | bor with a cheese-press for c skim-milk cheese 
that the eyes and feelings of society at large | once’t a-week. 








BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


Wuart moralist shall make distinctions nice, 
When Virtue touches on its neighb’ring vice; 
When self-will’d obstinacy firmness seems, 
And with the praise of courage rashfess teems ; 
When Avarice the garb of Prudence wears, 
And sour Intolerance timid Virtue scares ; 
When the reluctant gift from man shall claim 
The homage due to Charity’s blest name, 

And base Hypocrisy pursues its trade, 

In fair Religion’s beauteous robes array’d ? 
Then learn to know fair-dealing from deceit, 
Nor take for current coin its counterfeit ; 

Be it the part of wisdom to discriminate 
’Twixt Virtue’s self and that which doth it imitate. 





Stanzas: to a Dear Sister. 





ZO A DRAB CRO? AE. 





‘I roucn this flower of silken leaf, 
Which once our childhood knew, 

Its soft leaves wound me with a grief, 
Whose balsam never grew.’ — EMERSON. 





In Memory’s rich mosaic, 
Those hours are glowing still, 
When you and I went wandering, 
By woodland rock and rill. 


Two merry, reckless children, 
That saw not in the air 

The future storm-clouds looming up, 
O’er all the azure there. 


If either found a king-cup, 
The sunbeam’s laughing bride, 
Our El! Dorado seemed the flower — 
We sought no gold beside. 


3 
But flowers we used to smile with, 
Now waken tears instead ; 
There ’s no such sunshine in us now 
As then that smiling fed! 


The spring in our young spirits, 
To early it took wing, 

And where were summer’s radiant hours? 
Should winter follow spring? 


Alas! I see thy dark eyes 
Fill fast with burning tears ; 
We both have buried folded buds, 
To bloom in other spheres ! 


As melts the lovely snow-flake, 
As fades the rainbow’s bloom, 
As dies the dearest melody, 
As flits the faint perfume : 


Those delicate dreams of Being, 
Those fairy infants fell, 

Ere the angels, that had led them here, 
Had whispered their farewell. 


And now for other sunshine, 
And other bloom we look, 

Than those our joyous childhood found 
Beside the woodland brook. 


Ah! let us bless the Winter, 
Though dark, though cold it lowers, 

That leads where Heaven’s eternal spring 

Is breathing o’er our flowers ! 
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The Hungarian Lovers. 


nm UN SARA A RB LOvER S. 
BY MRS. C. W. DENISON. 


ALMA, 


a 


To-nicut the moon rolls heavily 
Along the sky ; 

To-night, our bridal was to be: 
He is not nigh: 

And oh! my Gop! what may I see 
To-morrow ? 


The cold wind rushes down the hill ; 
Why linger here? 

Its kiss upon my cheek is chill 
As Death’s last tear: 

But yesterday was WaLsTEin by, 
Clad for the fight. 

The light of battle made his eye 
Unearthly bright. 

Though high his soul with hope, his fate 

May leave my poor heart desolate 
To-morrow ! 


Hark ! ’tis his step— not dead! not dead! 
He lingers still : 

Thank Gop! his blood has not been shed 
On Buda’s hill. 

Be brave, my heart ; hath reason fled ? 

A soldier’s grave may be his bed 
To-morrow ! 


O! hope is sweet ; but I would hush 
Even its breath : 

Its faintest whisper, like the blush 
Of shame, were death 

To me; ’t would fire my throbbing brain, 

And then, oh! what if he be slain 
To-morrow ! 





WALSTEIN. - 


My Ama! ’neath’this blessed light, 
With ring and vow, 

I was to call thee bride to-night; 
I ’ll wed thee now! 

And thou shalt be, amid the strife 
On Buda’s brow, 

A soldier’s, a Hungarian’s wife, 
To-morrow ! 


Give me thy hand ; the fitful stars 
In their pale path 

Shine coldly down, and gloomy Mars 

Keeps watch in wrath ; 
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The Hungarian Lovers. 


Yet from their home, all shadowy now, 
They ‘ll witness this 

My first, my last, my holiest vow, 
And thy pure kiss. 


The moon is hidden, for a cloud 

Hath veiled her in a floating shroud: 

She’ll part its drapery soon; her beams, 

Soft as the smiles in happy dreams, 

Like hand-maids on my bride shall wait ; 

Then falter not — ’t will be too late 
‘To-morrow. 


ALMA. 


Yes, Wausrtein, take me for thy wife, 
Though this may be 

The last time we shall meet in life: 
Gop dwell with thee! 

I’ll call thee mine; then give thee up 
For Liberty ; 

And though ’t will be a bitter cup, 
We must be free! 


See, flashing by the Danube’s side, 
The fire of war! 

The Russian keepeth watch in pride 
Along our shore : 

The rattle of their clanging steel 
Is sweet to me; 

For, Waxsrein, by yon Heavens! I feel 
We shall be free! 


Go forth ; forget me in the field ; 
Or, if thy thought 

Reverts to ALma EnceLsieLp, 
Remember nought 

But this: fall dead before thou yield 
To hated Russia! 


The war-cry on yon battle-ground 

To me will be a glorious sound ; 

If thou shouldst fall, Ill watch and weep 
Above thy hallowed grave; my sleep 
Will be as soft as if my rest 

Were taken pillowed on thy breast. 


Strike every tyrant down! Were I 
A man to-night, 1’d joy to die 
For my poor country. 


WALSTEIN, go ; 
No sigh I give, no tear shall flow: 


Behold, I smile! though death should claim 


Him whose I am in heart and name: 
Go! and redeem thy country’s fame 
To-morrow ! 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


NavuTicaAL RouTINE AND StowaAGE: with Short Rules in Navigation. By Joun M‘Leop Mur 
puy and W.N. Jerrers, Jr., Passed Midshipmen, United States’ Navy. In one volume. pp. 
144. New-York: Henry Spear, corner of Wall and Pearl-streets. 

Ir any of our readers would truly realize the thousand important matters that enter 
into the almost sublime art of navigation, we would commend them to an examina- 
tion of this extremely well-executed and profusely-illustrated volume. We speak 
now not so much of those who are more particularly interested in the subject-matter 
of the work, sea-captains, merchants, underwriters, etc., to whom of course it can- 

not but preve invaluable, as to the merely general reader, who has stood perhaps a 

hundred times and surveyed the multitudinous cordage, pencilled against the sky, 

dotted with blocks and tackle, and crossed and recrossed with the hempen filaments, 
in our noble packet-ships ; or has felt, while at sea, the almost supernatural power by 
which the huge fabric was borne across the trackless waste of waters to ‘ the haven 
where she would be.’ The work is thoroughly practical, a great portion of the mat- 
ter which it contains having been gathered at sea, preserved in notes, and afterward 
carefully arranged in form. Particular pains have been taken to render the article 
on ‘ Spars and Rigging’ as thorough as possible, and to refer to every improvement 
in marine equipments. The best and most experienced riggers have been consulted, 
so that the author has been enabled to combine the opinions of men of the highest 
professional standing. The subject of ‘ Stowage’ is treated at large ; and it is one of 
great importance ; for ‘ the most trivial variation in the disposition of the weight with 
which a vessel is charged has been known to effect a material variation in her stability, 
floatation and velocity.’ The facts and directions in this department of the work are 
drawn from the most authentic sources, and embody the rules and practice observed 
by the best stevedores of the present day; a class to which the knowledge of this 
branch has been hitherto almost exclusively confined. There is a chapter upon 
‘ Evolutions,’ many of which are entirely new, and ‘from the lips, not the pens’ of 
some of our most intelligent practical American merchant sailors. The division of 
the work which treats of ‘ Navigation’ is exceedingly well supplied. The rules and 
rigid methods for determining positions at sea are collated from the very best authori- 
ties, and embrace all such methods, observations and remarks as tend at all to eluci- 
date the subject. No pains nor expense have been spared to make the voluminous 
tables as correct as they possibly can be made. They were read four times before 
stereotyping, and three times from the plates, and then sent to the author, who revised 
them by those of the highest authorities. The methods of reducing the elements in 
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the nautical almanac, for finding the latitude and time, for rating and keeping account 
of the chronometer, of clearing the lunar distance, etc., are of kindred accuracy, 
while the typography of the tables is of great clearness and beauty. The ‘ Nautical 
Routine’ cannot fail to acquire an immediate and extensive popularity. 


Tur Seven LAmps or Arcuitecture. By Joun Ruskin, author of ‘ Modern Painters,’ etc. 
In one volume. pp.189. New-York: Joun WILEY. 


Tue American publisher has performed what we cannot doubt will prove an accep- 
table service to the public in issuing this work; although it is not probable that in all 
cases the writer’s views will be embraced ; on the contrary, in this comparatively new 
country, where true architecture, like every thing in the nature of true art, is of slow 
growth, there are many things laid down which if appreciated will be condemned, 
but which will be much more likely not to be appreciated at all. We avail ourselves, 
with much condensation, of a clear exposition of the character of the work given by 
our contemporary of the ‘Albion’ weekly journal, leaving our readers thereafter to 
seek, in the pages of the book itself, for a more complete development of its contents: 


‘Tae quaint title of the work requires a word of explanation. The Seven Lamps are nei- 
ther more nor less than guiding spirits, or ruling principles, under whose influence the author 
contends that all architectural works should be designed, executed and regarded In some in- 
stances, it seems to us, that his peculiar doctrines are pushed out to absurd extremes; in many 
the plain truths forcibly laid down are equally worth the notice of those who plan, and of those 
who pay for buildings. Church architecture occupies a very large, in fact the principal part of 
Mr. Kuskin’s attention, and being himself evidently imbued with strong religious feelings, he 
sometimes so blends Art and Religion together, that it is difficult to separate them. The Seven 
Lamps described and illustrated are those of Sacrifice, Truth, Power, Beauty, Life, Memory, 
and Obedience. In the first named, Sacritice, a somewhat far-fetched effort is made to inculcate 
as matter of duty the employment of costly materials and expensive labor in the construction 
of sacred edifices, on the ground that the costliness is sacrificial, and is acceptable to Gop under 
the New Dispensation, as it was expressly commanded under the Old. The second, the Lamp 
of Truth, is to be ever before the eyes of the Architect, warning him from wood painted in imita- 
tion of marble, and from buttresses that can palpably afford no support, or that obviously are 
not wanted, if they could,and from many such like architectural deceits, to enumerate which 
we have not room. So severe is Mr. Ruskin on this point, that he even objects to the use of 
ornaments cast, in place of those wrought by hand, because the latter give evidence of cost and 
labor. This is trimming the second lamp, to bring it up to the standard of the first. We like 
the third division of the book, that treats of Power, better than any of the others. Form, situa- 
tion relatively to surrounding objects, and the wondrous effects of light and shade, are set forth 
as mainly productive of powerful effect. The treatment of the Lamp of Beauty is far less satis- 
factory, tinctured as it appears to be with some of Mr. Ruskin’s peculiar views. He reprobates 
the prevalent custom of applying decorative art to the purposes of ordinary life. We congratu- 
late ourselves upon its application twenty times aday. (And so do we, and every other man of 
sense!) It is difficult to explain in afew words the meaning of the Lamp of Life. We take 
it, however, as expressive of that vitality which we recognise in all truly great works, speak- 
ing alike in the design of the genius who planned, and in the bold, vigorous execution of the 
workman, as though one thought had animated both the hand and the head. Occasional de- 
viations from strict rules are instanced by the author as specimens of the earnest vitality of 
the architect, and the deep expressive cutting in some unimportant decorations as the effect of 
the same principle operating on the mason. The Lamp of Memory, the sixth, should prompt 
such historicai symbolizing of the decorative parts of architecture, as may be both useful and 
becoming. This has been done to a great and unnoticed extent in many of the best buildings 
of the middle ages. By a slight straining also of this point of the subject, the architect is urged 
to a prospective as well as retrospective exercise of memory. He is bidden to think of those 
who are to follow, as of those who have preceded us.’ 


The work contains an abundance of admirable hints to professional men, and ample 
entertainment to others. There are fourteen illustrations on stone, copied from the ar- 


tists’sketches. They are coarse, but exceedingly vigorous, the style of his drawings 
being characterized by strength rather than finish. 
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Horipays AproapD, ork EvroPe From THE West. By Mrs. KrrKLanp, Author of ‘A New 
Home,’ ‘ Forest Life,’ etc. Intwo volumes. pp. 635. New-York: BAKER aNnD SCRIBNER. 


We had in the July numbera brief ‘ say’ touching these instructive and entertain- 
ing volumes, which doubtless before this are in the hands of thousands of our readers ; 
but this very natural circumstance must not prevent our presenting some of the few 
extracts which we promised to lay before the reader. There is not a little difficulty 
in choosing; for Mrs. Kirk tanp has such a ‘knack’ at making her readers see 
with her eyes, and to establish her book with you in the light of a person speaking to 
you, that one who reads her volume for review will find, when he has finished, dog- 
ears and pencil-marks as ‘ thick as leaves in Vallambroza,’ and will realize effectually 
Vembarras des richesses. We have therefore little farther to say of ‘ Holidays Abroad’ 
than this: that if the reader would obtain clear and vivid pictures of all that would 
naturally strike a sensible and observant American in England, France, and Italy, 
and the multitudinous sights, manners, customs, etc., of the peoples of their capitals, 
this is the very book ‘for his money.’ Mrs. Kirkanp praises genially and condemns 
frankly what she likes or disaffects, uncontrolled by the fashionable admiration or un- 
fashionable dislike of imitative tourists, or what less independent minds regard as ‘ the 
world.’ Here is a graphic sketch of one of the ‘lungs of London ;’ and we wish it 
might be the means of awakening our ‘city fathers’ to the necessity of reserving, 
while yet there is ‘ample room and verge enough’ on Manhattan island, similar park 
space, for the regalement of the tired denizens of this great metropolis: 


‘By far the most magnificent thing in Londonis her chain of parks, unequalled in the world. 
The taste, the liberality, the wealth displayed in the appropriation of these vast areas in the 
midst of the great metropolis, is surprising, and certainly gives the stranger a higher idea of the 
grandeur of London than any other single thing about it. Our notion of a park, at home, is of 
a level spot of a few acres, crossed with gravel walks, and surrounded by a handsome fence, 
with, perhaps, a pretty fountain in the centre, and some seats for the nurses and children who 
are its principal occupants. But the parks of London are slices of the veritable country, hill 
and dale and lake and riverincluded. Gigantic old trees, single and in clumps and avenues, 
give shadow enough for beauty and comfort ; good roads afford drives for the wealthy and in- 
dolent; long stretches of green sward. the most delightful riding-ground for the young and the 
active: now you come upon a sheet of water, covered with beautiful gaily-painted boats, and 
stocked with water-fowl; now upon a botanic garden, full of rare plants. Amid all this, you 
tind at all hours of the day multitudes of people ; smiling parents and children, taking the air; 
working people going to and from their labor; gentlemen riding leisurely along, followed by 
servants in livery; ladies enjoying a canter, which excites to the utmost the glowing English 
complexion. But in the afternoons, from four to six, nothing can be imagined more gay and 
exciting than the scene exhibited, especially in Hyde Park. The Ring, along drive, is filled 
with splendid carriages, equestrians, and promenaders. Among these, may often be seen one 
or two of the royal carriages, with their gay scarlet liveries, attended by outriders and equer- 
ries; and Her Masesty and Prince ALBERT, sitting as gravely, side by side, as any king and 
queen in the story-books, return with scrupulous politeness the salutations of the gentlemen on 
foot who usually stand while the royal equipage passes, and lift their hats to the QuEEN.’ 

‘The chain of parks most frequented, comprises Kensington Gardens, Hyde Park, St. James’s 
Park, and the Green Park; but Regent's Park, a little separated from these, is a magniticent 
expanse of verdure, surrounded and dotted with handsome residences. The occupants of 
those houses enjoy the advantages of both country and city life, and need hardly resort to more 
rural scenery for the smmmer months. The area includes the Zodélogical Gardens, and other 
places of beauty and amusement; but the true charm lies in the trees, the grass, the water, the 
quiet, and the human faces one meets in traversing the walks. Nothing we saw in London 
made our own dear city of New-York seem so poor in comparison as these parks! Why can 
we not have equally ample and delightful ones, as our city stretches northward toward Harlem? 
There is still abundant space, and all the capabilities in the way of wood and water, and ine- 
quality of surface, that can be desired. Surely our citizens, who come in crowds to look at the 

great and beautiful things on this side of the water, cannot be satisfied that New-York, more 
likely, perhaps, than any other city to outvie London in many important respects, shall remain 
so immeasurably behind her inthis. After once seeing these lovely oiises in the wilderness of 
streets, one can never be content with the scanty patches of verdure, beautified though they be 
with fountains lovely as the Diamond of the Desert, that form the only places of afternoon re- 
creation for the weary, the sad, the invalid, the playful.’ 
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Our author, in common with the English themselves, for the custom has often been 
ridiculed in the London journals, condemns the narrow-minded custom, so different 
from the continental practice, of exhibiting such places as Westminster Abbey, Saint 
Pau’s, Greenwich Hospital, and the like, for hire. ‘he reader will remember poor 
Hoon’s description of an admiring visitor at Westminster Abbey, lingering after ser- 
vice, in a solemn reverie, which is broken by one of the ciceroni, with: 


‘Sarvice is done; it’s tuppence now 
For them as wants to stop!’ 


The view from Richmond Hill, so famous in many a novel, diary, biography, auto- 
biography, and memoir, is dashed in with a rich brush : 


‘We drove round by Richmond Hill on our return, and from that lovely spot saw one of the 
exquisitely soft and golden landscapes for which summer England is so famous. The air was 
in a fine noon haze; the sunlight a little softened; the water covered with sparkles, and the 
green that of the fresh grass about a hidden brook. Scattered trees of great size enrich the 
gentle slopes, and fringes of forest vary the lines of the horizon. The Thames lies at your 
feet, crossed by a beautiful bridge; villas and grand old mansions give the scene the 
charm added by association with the splendors of past and present time. All breathes of 
Tomson and the Seasons, for he has wonderfully embodied the place and its genius in his 
poem. Rural nature, in trimmest trim, carefully weeded of every rudeness, and disposed with 
theatrical exactness as to effect, smiles on through the seasons, and through the landscapes 
that inspired them. The painter looks in vain for the ‘ brown tree,’ or the rough any thing. 
But Richmond surveys an expanse whose beauty is that of the gardens of delight in eastern 
story, unrelieved by contrast and suggestive only of repose and luxurious ease. ‘The drive 
through the Park reminded me of our Western ‘ openings,’ but it differs from them essentially 
in refusing admittance to hackney coaches.’ 


Mrs. Krrkianp paid a visit to Dickens in his sanctum, which we are glad to find 
he has the good taste to keep in order; thus gainsaying the mistaken notion that a 
literary man must necessarily be a sloven in his own especial apartment. Many a 
‘screed’ have we had from ‘ Devonshire Terrace, York-Gate, Regent’s Park,’ where 
we hope one day to have the pleasure of taking the writer by the hand: 


‘A CHATTING subject just now in London is the amateur plays, for the benefit of the cura- 
torship of the SHAKsPEARE House. Mr. Dickens. who is to be stage-manager, is the main-spring 
of the affair, and so much engaged that he could not come to dine, where we had expected to 
see him,a day or two since. But we saw him at his own house, in his own pleasant library, 
looking out upon a bosky green garden, and furnished with all that makes libraries comforta- 
ble and attractive. It was with no little gratification that I seated myself at the desk where so 
many delightful things have been written, and looked about upon the appliances which helped 
to give us ‘Domsey’ and the ‘Carcket,’ not to speak of the earlier stories, that date further 
back than Mr. DicKens’s residence in Devonshire Terrace. All was arranged with the busi- 
ness-like order and neatness which is said to characterize every thing done by Mr. Dickens, 
who completély refutes the vulgar idea of the irregularities of genius. He received us with 
cordial frankness, and asked, with eyes full of fun, ‘ How are you pleased with our country ?” 
The question of which he complained so much during his visit to the United States.’ 


The amateur plays came off finely; ‘ but Mr. Dickens,’ we are told, ‘ was all in 
all. He toiled incessantly in the cause, and was the only good actor in the company.’ 
Our author and her party had the pleasure of a breakfast with Mr. Rocers; of whom 
she observes : 


‘We found him in a quiet parlor, rich in gems of art from cornice to floor, and looking upon 
a garden whose shrubberies against the morning sky made fresh pictures within the window- 
frames. Oh, this ‘giving’ upon gardens! what an inestimable addition is it to splendor and 
comfort! In this, how old, crowded, sophisticated London. as we are wont to think it, excels 
our cities of the new, roomy world! Nobody that can afford any thing, does without trees, 
shrubs, and flowers. Nobody shuts out real foliage with curtains on which mock greenery is 
painted. Notonly in the lovely suburban villas with which London is girded, 


‘Like the swart Indian with his belt of beads,’ 


but in the very thickest of the close-packed streets, is this a coveted feature of home; of the 
cosy sitting-room, or the snug library, or the cheerful breakfast-parlor. The visitor walks to 
the window, at once, though the walls may be hung with landscapes, and the tables loaded with 
all that foreign travel has obtained of rare and beautiful.’ 
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Among the eminent guests at the table was Mrs. Orie ; of whom Mrs. KirkLanp 
says: 

‘Ir was affecting to see the good understanding that subsisted between our host and this dis- 
tinguished lady ; and to think that they alone, of all that company, had known face to face the 
great ones of a past generation. They could talk with each other familiarly of people whom 
we would give so much to have known— Scott, Byron, SouTHEY, and many, many more. 
They have a world of the past to retire to when this grows vapid; and when we consider the 
term to which their years have reached, we cannot help feeling as if the great future were 
theirs too, still more emphatically than ours, although every day’s accident show us how little 
youth or health or strength has to do with the prospect of long life. For my own part, it pleased 
me to consider Mr. Rocrrs and Mrs. Opre as exemplifying the conservative power of mind; 
for a certain amount of brain-work is essential to health and longevity; partly, perhaps, be- 
cause intellectual pursuits aid us so materially in bearing up under the lesser, and even the 
greater troubles of life.’ 


Here we are, not half through the first of the two volumes before us, yet here we 
must stop. The reader has heard nothing of Paris, so inferior to London in the gran- 
deur and solidity of its public edifices ; nothing of the score of minor continental cities ; 
nothing of Rome itself, so picturesque and replete with association ; but ‘ are not all 
these things written in the book’ whereof we have been speaking, and may they 
not at any time be compassed by a small amount of the current coin of this republic? 
As Potontvs says, ‘ Take this from this, if this be otherwise.’ 


Acnes Morris, oR THE HEROINE OF Domestic Lire. In one pamphlet-volume. pp. 143. 
New-York: HarPer AND BROTHERS. 


Or this work, which we have not read, a correspondent, whose own writings have 
proved acceptable to our readers, thus speaks: ‘*‘ Acres Morris’ is a simple, plain, 
unpretending story of city and country life. Without laying any great claim to 
originality of plot, brilliancy of style, depth of thought and observation, or new deli- 
neations of character, it is a winning book, and I found it impossible to lay it down 
till I had reached the ‘ Finis.’ It comes under the list of pleasant books; such a 
book as one loves to read leisurely, at any time and in any place ; a slight, indolent 
and sketchy story, interesting from its naiveté and good humor. The characters are 
rather outlines than full-length portraits. Dr. Noaas, the village physician, a kind, 
loveable, but odd and eccentric old man, struck my fancy, and I fell in love with him 
at first sight. Mrs. Bocas, a low, vulgar dowdy, the rich widow of a deceased tallow- 
chandler, is finely drawn. Observe this description of her house: 


‘ELLEN was carried from Lilburneville to Philadelphia by a trusty person, who went to 
that city on business. He left the child at a large house in Vine-street, and he saw the aunt 
to whom she was given for a little time, that he might be able to tell her friends something of 
her new home and care-taker. He was shown into a front-parlor to wait for the lady. The 
room was very hot and oppressive, and all the furniture was red, and seemed to increase the 
heat. The sofa was red velvet, and so were the chairs. The carpet was like a flame. Heavy 
red curtains, with yellow borders, concealed the windows; and there were pictures, doubtless 
of the deceased uncle and the lady who was now his widow, and they were red and glaring. 
The lady was painted with a blue and yellow turban; but her dress was red velvet, or the 
artist intended it for red velvet. These pictures were very dreadful, but they seemed perfectly 
in keeping with the room and its furniture. The portrait of the woman was that of an Ama- 
zon; and the gentleman could not help hoping that the aunt was not the original of the pic- 
ture. But he-did not hope long; the lady appeared, as gigantic in her proportions as her 
representative on the canvass; her face as coarse as the coarse daub of the artist; the red was 
as palpable and promiscuous on her face and nose as the painter had made it. There was one 
relief: she was dressed in black, with a widow’s cap. This was a relief; a kind of unexpected 
decency, that one feels very thankful for.’ 


‘* For my single self,’ I can say, that I hope to hear farther from the author ; and 
I think ‘ Acnes Morris’ may safely be commended to the readers of the Knicker- 
BOCKER, as a work well worthy their attention.’ 
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SELECTIONS FROM CaTULLUs, for the use of Classical Students, with English Notes. By 
G. G. Cooxestey, M. A., one of the Assistant Masters at Eton. Revised, with additional 
Notes, by C. A. Baistep, B. A, late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 12mo. pp. 160. 
New-York : STANFORD AND Sworps. 

An edition of Caruxuus is a novelty in this country. Our old-fashioned notions of 
propriety have hitherto kept the bard of Verona at a distance, and it has been thought 
that the privilege of listening to his sweetly-warbled hendecasyllabies might be more 
than counterbalanced, on the part of the young, by the risk connected with it. This 
was all correct enough, as long as no edition could be obtained which might safely be 
placed in the hands of the student, and in which Catuttus, the poet, might alone 
appear, not CaruL.us the mere sensualist and debauchee, who had so often misem- 
ployed his time, and suffered his brilliant talents to run to waste. The desideratum, 
we are happy to say, is now supplied, and supplied, too, in a very satisfactory man- 
ner, by the joint labors of an English and an American scholar. We think, however, 
that it would not have been amiss if a still freer use had been made of the pruning- 
knife. For instance, on page 20 a Sapphic stanza occurs, which ought certainly to 
have been omitted in part, and the first line of which, if alone retained, would have 
answered sufficiently well as an introduction to the succeeding stanza, where the 
beautiful image of the ‘ prati ultimi flos’ is found. So again, the forty-second and 
fifty-fifth, as well as one or two other pieces, might have been omitted without any 
injury whatever to the volume. These, however, are venial matters, now that a 
learned professor at Harvard has gravely entered his protest against taking any such 
liberties with the ancient writers, whereby ‘ the curious student’ might be disappointed, 
and ‘ the freaks of a gamesome imagination’ covered over.* The mention of Har- 
vard reminds us of what we had forgotten to state before, namely, that Mr. Bristep 
is the same young scholar who, not long ago, gallantly stormed the /Eschylean en- 
trenchments of that once far-famed seat of learning, and before whose prowess the 
‘ Danaum proceres, Agamemnonieque phalanges’ retreated amid loud outcries, and in 
no little confusion. Mr. Brisrep pays, we perceive, one or two passing compliments, 
in the course of his notes, to his old antagonists of the line of the Pelopide, very much 
with the air of Carunuus, looking for his stray friend Camerius, and longing for the 
pleasure of his society again. 

The text of the present edition is in general a very fair one, and displays great 
judgment and good taste on the part of both Mr. Cooxestey and Mr. Bristep. No 
rash changes are introduced, no conjectures adopted without careful examination ; 
indeed, we think they rather err on the side of too much caution, and adhere to the 
ordinary lection in many cases where a new reading might be given with perfect pro- 
priety. The text of Caruuus is in a very unfortunate predicament. His poems 
were first discovered about the beginning of the fourteenth century, at Verona, by a 
poet named Benvenuto Campesani. None of the mss. at present known ascend 
higher than the fifteenth century, and all of them appear to have been derived from 
the same archetype. Hence, as might be expected, the text is very corrupt, and has 
been repeatedly interpolated. In editing Carunxvs, therefore, any remarks about the 

agreement or disagreement of mss. can have but little weight, and we have been some- 
what surprised at finding such remarks occasionally made in Mr. CookesLey’s notes. 
Poetic feeling and correct taste will do more for settling a disputed reading in Catu- 








* Fg.tTon’s ARISTOPHANES, Pref., p. XI. 
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Lus than any manuscript or collection of manuscripts. Mr. Brisrep is a poet, and 

ought to have exercised a poet’s privilege, even at the risk of differing tote coelo from 

his brother editor of Eton. We will take the liberty of suggesting one or two emen- 

dations from different sources, and hope to see some of them at least adopted in a 

future edition of the work. In Carm. 1. 7, the true reading is in, not ut: in x1. 11, 

the enclitic gue must be changed to ad, and the previous line placed in a parenthesis : 

in xu. 14, the true reading is Setaba, as is shown by coins: in xvi. 19, we must read 

Ligeris ; Lanpor’s argument in its favor is quite satisfactory: in xx. 3, there is no 

difficulty whatever, if, with Murerus, we refer sinistra to populus, and of course 

shorten the final syllable: in xxx1. 13, Scaicer’s beautiful emendation of ludie for 

Lydia (which Mr. Lanpor, in the excess of his transports, seems very much inclined 

to filch from him,) ought certainly to have been mentioned : in xxv. 8, there can be 

no doubt as to the superiority of the emendation proposed by Vossius, namely, sinister 

ante: in 11. 8, the celebrated imitation of Sapruo, we must differ from Mr. Bristep, 

and regard voce loquendum as the best mode of supplying the blank, and most in ac- 

cordance with the Greek: in Lxiv. 310, on the other hand, we agree with him in 

giving a decided preference to Ambrosio, the emendation of Vuxrius, over the com- 

mon reading at roseo, which CouxesLey, much to our surprise, has retained in the 
Eton edition. Mr. Brisrep’s note on this lection displays taste and scholarship: in 
Lui. 5, where Lanpor attempts to be witty at the expense of ‘good Herr Dérina,’ 
the true reading is not, as the former maintains, salapusium, but, as Samasius clearly 
shows, salopygium, from the Greek cadceréy:ov, and the third syllable is actually long, 
notwithstanding Lanpor’s flippant assertion to the contrary. 

The notes to the volume are in general very creditable to both editors, and will 
prove, we have no doubt, a valuable aid to the young student. We think, however, 
that they might have been more copious. ‘There are several matters in the poems of 
CatuLuus which we should like to see more fully dwelt upon, and several others on 
which no notes whatever are given by either of the editors, although in our humble 
judgment actually requiring them. ‘Take, for instance, the beautiful epithalamium 
on Junia and Manuivs ; how many allusions does it contain, not only to the mytho- 
logy, but to the nuptial ceremonies of the Romans, on which the student would natu- 
rally seek for information, and an acquaintance with which is so necessary for a pro- 
per appreciation of this charming piece. In complaining of the brevity and compara- 
tive scantiness of the notes, we have in view, of course, not those scholars who use 
pocket-editions of the ancient authors, unsullied by a single note, (for these favored 
mortals get their knowledge of classical matters by a species of intuition,) but those 
hard-working students who desire something more than a mere superficial smattering, 
and who find a body of good notes of great service in aiding them to work the mine 
of ancient intellect. We have also another complaint to make, and that is against 
the arrangement of the notes to this volume. They are placed at the bottom of the 
page, instead of being at the end of the book, where they ought to be in every edition 
of a classical author that is intended for a text-book in lecture-rooms or schools. Why 
did Mr. Bristep alter the arrangement which CooxesLey gives in his Eton work? 
Was it done in order to suit the man of literary leisure? We should think that the 
claims of the practical] teacher, in the present instance, ought by all means to have 
been preferred. 

The notes, as far as they go, are very satisfactory, and give manifest indications of 

taste, judgment and scholarship. Mr. Brisren’s contributions place him in a very 
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favorable light, and afford abundant promise of very efficient aid hereafter to the 
cause of sound learning in our country. The attention which he has paid in parti- 
cular to metrical matters shows good training, and is extremely encouraging amid 
the night of clouds which so many American scholars have managed to throw around 
these topics. What would an Etonian, for instance, say to the seven-footed hexame- 
ter of the Boston Juvena., or what would he think of some among us who insist that 
because we have lost, as they maintain, the sounds of the ancient vowels, we have 
lost along with them the quantities of penults, and that (shade of Virei1!) it is a 
matter of perfect indifference whether we say habébam or habébam ? 

That Mr. Brisrep’s Catuuvus will become very popular in some quarters admits, 
we think, of no doubt. That it will be attacked in others is equally clear. As he 
enjoys, however, the reputation of having completely demolished his former antago- 
nists, any ouslaught from them, in the present case, will be regarded by the cogno- 
scenti as rather complimentary than otherwise. But still, since such a state of things 
will in all likelihood occur, we take the liberty here of anticipating less friendly critics, 
by pointing out a few blemishes in-the notes, which may as well be removed in a 
future edition of the work. In the introductory note on Carm. 1, there is a misprint 
of the word ‘ spondees’ for ‘ trochees:’ in the note on 1x. 2, Mr. Jounson adopts the 
explanation of Muretvs, which is not only far-fetched, but decidedly unpoetical and 
wanting in good taste. The reference is simply to number of friends, and millibus 
trecentis is the dative, not the ablative. Setabis (p. 21) answers to the modern Alcoy, 
not to Xativa. In xxu. 11, mutat is not put for mutatur, but is used absolutely. In 
the dactyl té@ mi @, (p. 55,) the long vowel in mi loses one of its two component short 
vowels, by elision, and retains the other; so that an elision actually takes place. In 
Lx. 40, album is not ‘ quiet,’ but ‘clear’ or ‘ bright.” The word stipendium (p. 84) 
always has the initial syllable long ; and, on the other hand, profundo (p. 86) has the 
first syllable uniformly short in Lucretius. The carchesium of an ancient vessel 
(p. 88) was the part of the mast immediately above the yard, forming a structure 
resembling a drinking-cup, (whence its name,) into which the mariners ascended in 
order to obtain a distant view, or to manage the sail, or else to discharge missiles. 
The 6,05 ijperedjs Of Homer (p. 122) denotes a house wanting its lord and master. 
In such abbreviated forms as vide’n, audi’n, (p. 145,) the vowel in the last syllable is 
not long, but short. It is long in the full forms, vidésne, uudisne. At x1. 1, some 
account should have been given of the new and more correct mode of reading Greek 
and Latin Sapphics, (Cannina’s ‘ Knife-grinder’ to the contrary notwithstanding,) 
which has been lately introduced by Professor Key, of London University, and the 
claim to the discovery of which gave rise to the memorable warfare between him and 
Donaupson of Cambridge. The remark on page 38, that Synapheia, or continuous 
scansion, is a law in Glyconic metre, is not correct, and is contradicted in fact by 
several verses on pages 58, 60 and 61. Cooxkes.ey’s explanation of the Galliambic 
metre needs revision, and his scale is at variance with his own words, that is, if he has 
been rightly copied in the American edition. The molossus in the first place must be 
a spondee, and so also in the fourth place, and the pyrrhic in the third place must be an 
iambus. 

These, however, are ttle matters, and by no means detract from the general merits 
of the volume. We do wish, however, that Mr. Bristep had employed a more care- 
ful proof-reader. Errors of the press meet the view on almost every page, and pro- 
duce not unfrequently strange discord among the sweet numbers of the poet. The 
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only probable cause that we can assign for this is, that the types of our friends Sran- 
FORD AND Sworps, having been long accustomed to do good service in grave patristic 
and orthodox theology, felt a little out of their proper element when brought into sud- 
den and unexpected contact with that gay Lormario, the heathenish Caruiuus, 
although arrayed in modernized and straight-laced habiliments, and that even the staid 
proof-readers themselves were somewhat shy of taking our bard by the hand. The 
bibliopoles of Cliff-street would have managed matters much better; for as they have 
a larger circle of pagan acquaintances, the sight of a heathen would have occasioned 
no alarm whatever among them, many of their proof-readers being regular dissenters, 
(the same of course as low-churchmen or pagans,) and therefore on the best possible 
terms with the queer old fellows of former times. 

To conclude, we hail this work with a feeling of sincere pleasure, and consider it 
highly creditable, as we have already remarked, to the taste and scholarship of both 
Mr. Cooxestey and Mr. Bristep. And when a new edition is called for, which we 
hope will soon be the case, we would advise Mr. Brisren to add to the volume some 
selections from Tisu..us and Prorertivus, especially the former, whose sweet elegiacs 
are meet companions for the strains of Carutius. An edition containing extracts 
from these three poets, and supplied with a good body of notes, which Mr. Bristep is so 
well qualified to give ; printed, moreover, from a fount of less refractory high-church 
types, and having passed the ordeal of proof-readers more Catholic in their feelings 
toward the poor bards of heathendom, and exhibiting in their typographical move- 
ments a more Romanizing tendency, cannot fail to prove a very acceptable contri- 
bution to the cause of American literature. 


A CoMPENDIUM OF ECCLESIASTICAL History. By Dr. Joun C. L. Gresexer, of Gottingen, Ger- 
many. Translated from the German by SamuEL Davipson, LL. D. In two voiumes. pp. 


793. New-York: Harper anD BROTHERS. 

Tue present is the fourth edition, revised and amended, of the above-named work. 
It is described in a well-written prefatory notice, as being marked by peculiar excel- 
lencies. The text is very brief and condensed, marking the results at which the learned 
author has arrived; while the accumulated materials in the notes enable the reader 
to see at once the basis on which the statements of the text rest. If the student be 
not convinced of the correctness of the assertions made by the historian, he can easily 
draw his own conclusion by the help of what is presented to him. ‘The work is cha- 
racterized by immense research, and by striking impartiality. In the latter respect, 
indeed, the author has been blamed by some, his spirit of impartiality preventing him 
from expressing a decided opinion, where it would be desirable to throw the weight of 
his authority into the side of truth. There is also an air of dryness diffused over the 
work, inseparable perhaps from its exceeding brevity, but also indicating a deficiency 
in vivid sketching. The excellencies, however, far outweigh any minor faults that 
may be supposed to belong to it. Its rigid impartiality is its chief recommendation ; 
and the abundant references and quotations in the notes supply the want of a library 
such as very few have within their reach. The work in the original consists of seve- 
ral volumes published at different times. The first division of the last volume, con- 
taining a portion of the history of the Reformation in different lands, appeared in 1840. 
In 1844 and 1845 a fourth edition of the first volume was published, one part in each 
year, greatly improved and enlarged. ‘The translator has adhered closely to the origi- 
nal text ; his simple aim having been to give the sense of his author. 
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New-York 1n THE Open Time.— Our true Knickersocker citizens cannot 
fail to be deeply interested in the perusal of an unpretending but extremely useful and 
entertaining volume, now lying before us; the ‘ Manual of the Corporation of the 
City of New-York for the Year 1849.’ The work, like its predecessors, has been 
compiled by Mr. D. T. Vatentine, so long the indefatigable and justly popular clerk 
of the Common Council. Minute and accurate accounts of all receipts and disburse- 
ments ; all public offices and officers ; all municipal departments, specific or collateral ; 
every species of local information, in short, which could be wanted by the citizen or 
be useful to a stranger ; are here brought together and rendered immediately accessi- 
ble by a clear and simple arrangement and classification. But the charm of the vo- 
lume to us, consists in its records of the Olden Time in Manahatta; into which we 
shall at once plunge, without any very special regard to regular collocation.of incident. 
Jacosus Van Cortianpt, in 1698, we suspect was not much of a tory. He was 
brought before His Excellency, Ricuarp Ear or Be.iamont, and the Mayor and 
Aldermen, upon two ‘severall informations of seditious words uttered and spoke by 
him :’ ‘One whereof was at a Comittee of Comon Councell, where it being pro- 
posed that a Town-house should be built for the accommodation of the Assembly of 
the Province, and of the Courts of Justice, and it being debated what part of the Town 
would be most proper and-Comodious for the same to be built in, the said CortLanpt 
Excepted against its being built on the upper end of the Broad-street in this City, (which 
had been agreed to by the Major part of the said Comittee,) saying, that was foo 
high a part of the Town for the Town-house to be built in, for that it would be too 
much under the awe of the ffort ; that an Assembly could have no ffreedom of debate 
where they were lyable to have the house beat down about their eares from the ffort. 
Then Mr. Alderman Lewis and Captain Byrana, one of the Comon Council being 
called upon by his Lordship, did declare before the said CortLanpt, that he had sayd 
the foregoing words in their hearing.’ Another accusation was based upon a ‘ deposi- 
tion of Frrancis WesseEL.s, sworn before the Mayor, which Imported his discouraging 
the said Wesse.ts from giving his Vote for Mr. Granam, the Attorney-Generall at this 
next Election of Assemblymen, for that the said Mr. Granam would be for settling the 
revenue in the crown.’ Touching all which the said Jacosus Van CortLanpt ‘ went 
about to excuse himself by saying that he Thought he might Lawfully oppose the set- 


tlement of a Revenue, that this province might be eased of that Burthen as well as its 
neighbors.’ 
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There was very little satisfaction got out of Jacosus on that occasion. It is not a very 
pleasant thing to read accounts of the barbarous punishments visited upon offenders 
here in the latter part of ‘ sixteen hundred’ and the early part of ‘ seventeen hundred.’ 
A ducking-stool stood in 1690, in front of the old City-Hall; and in 1703, a cage, 
whipping- post, pillory and stocks were erected near the same spot. A windmill stood 
at that time where Dr. Sprine’s ‘ Brick Church’ has so long reared its shingled steeple ; 
and not far distant, on ‘The Common,’ (‘ the place where the negroes were burnt 
some five years before,’) a gallows was erected. There was a slave-market at the foot 
of Wall-street in 1709, ‘ at which place all negro and Indian slaves to be let out to 
hire, or to be sold, took their stand.’ Broad-street in 1665, run down to an inlet from 
the East-River ; and we find the citizens petitioning the burgomasters and schepens 
to decree the erection of ‘a hoist,’ by which the yachts, sloops and schooners could 
be laden and unladen! One can form some idea of ‘ De Heere-straat,’ or Broadway, 
from the following ordinance, promulged in December, 1697: 

‘ AN ordinance for lighting the streets, afterward generally enforced throughout the city, was 
putin operation in Broadway : ‘It is resolved as to the regulation of the lights to be put out in 
the darke time of the moon within this citty, and for the ease of the Inhabitants, that every 
seaventh house doe every night in the darke time of the moon, until 25 March next, cause a 
lanthorn and a candle to be hung out ona pole every night. The charge to be defrayed in equal 
proportion by the inhabitants.’ ’ 

In 1653, ‘in apprehension of an invasion from New- England, the inhabitants threw 
up an embankment and constructed a line of palisades on the present line of Wall- 
street, from which the name of that street is derived.’ About this time Jan VincE 
complains to the burgomasters that in the erection of this palisade wall, (of posts set 
six feet apart and sided up with boards) his land was laid open, and his crops exposed 
to the cattle! In March of the same year the ‘ General Session of the Councillors’ 
took vigorous warlike measures against the reported approach of the English. Citizens 
were directed to keep watch by night, the old mud fort was ordered to be repaired, and 
Captain Viscuer was requested to ‘fix his sails, have his piece loaded, and keep his 
vessel in readiness!’ Equally vigorous measures were adopted in the war with the 
Indians in July, 1656. While the brave ‘Harp Koprric Piet’ Stuyvesant, with 
Pavuius Leenperin Vanpererist, and other gallant officers, were gone out against 
the Swedes on the Delaware river, the Tappaan Indians fell upon the hamlets and 
farms of the Dutch settlements, robbing and firing the tenements, and murdering the 
inhabitants. Many escaped to the city, and the magistrates, on the twentieth of Sep- 
tember, resolved to raise up the palisides to the height of at least ten or twelve feet, to 
prevent the ‘overloopen, (jumping over) of the savages.’ Thereafter, all Indians 
were forbidden to be admitted with a gun into any fortified place; and they were to be 
informed of this ordinance ‘in the Indian tongue, and in the most civil manner.’ It 
is pleasant to find, that all the petitions offered for freedom to worship Gop, in various 
places by different religious sects, (including Quakers,) were at once granted by the 
Dutch authorities. It was not exactly so ‘ other-where,’ during that and later times 
on this continent. Public executions must at this period have been sad spectacles to 
witness. In April, 1712, ‘ Tom, the negro man, slave of Nicnoxas Rosevett,’ having 
‘nothing to the contrary to say for himself,’ it‘ was considered by the court that he be 
carried from hence to the place from whence he came, and from thence to the place 
of Execution, and there to be burned with a slow fire, that he may Continue in Torment 
for eight or ten hours, and continue burning in the said fire until he be dead and con- 
sumed to Ashes.’ Soon after, Mars, another negro slave, ‘ for that with force of arms in 
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and upon Eruraim Pierson, that is tosay, with clubs, staves and other weapons,did beat, 
wound with evil intent, so that of his life he did dispair, and of other harms to him did,’ was 
sentenced by the same ‘ worshipfull courte,’ to be ‘ stripped from the middle Upward, and 
tyed to the tail of a cart, at the City-Hall and be drawn from thence to the Broadway 
in the said city, and from thence to the custom-house, thence to Wall-street, and from 
thence to the City-Hall again, and that he be whipped upon the naked back ten lashes at 
the corner of Every street he shall pass, and that he afterward be discharged from his 
Imprisonment, paying his fees.’ Not long after another negro was condemned to ‘ be 
hung up in chains, alive, and so to continue without any sustenance, until he be dead.’ 

We wonder if it is generally known, that, Buttermilk channel, ‘ which now admits 
of the safe passage of the largest merchant ships, was formerly a mere creek, fordable 
at low water, and that the first female born in the ancient colony of New-Amsterdam 
was ferried over it in a tub?’ This is an authentic fact. Judge Benson, the valued 
friend of the late Perer Van Scuaack, of venerated memory, stated that he well re- 
membered the time when ‘ this channel was fordable at low water; that the gradual 
extension of the wharfs into the East-River, on the New-York and Brooklyn shores, 
had contracted the river, and the volume of water thus forced through Buttermilk 
channel had deepened the passage so as to admit at that time of the transit of small 
craft.’ 

On the twentieth of August, 1655, P. Stuyvesant issued the following proclama- 
tion of a day of fast and supplication, ‘ by order of the Honorable Director-General 
and Supreme Council of New-Netherland: 





*WorRSHIPFUL, RicuT BELOVED : 


‘Considering, on the one hand Gon’s manifold mercies and benefits which in His bounty He 
hath, from time to time, not only exhibited but also continued to this budding Province; and on 
the other hand, the resolution and order of the Supreme Authority of this Province adopted and 
executed for the further benefit and security of this Province: We, the Director-General and 
Council of this Province have, above all things, deemed it necessary to order and prescribe a 
General day of Fasting, Prayer and Thanksgiving, which order we hereby send to your Worships 
according to the form of our Fatherland, to the end that it shall be proclaimed and observed in 
your Worship’s City, Whereunto confiding we are and remain 

‘Your Worship’s good friends, 
‘ The Director General and 
* Council of New-Netherland. 
‘P. STUYVESANT.’ 


We must close for the present with these extracts. In a subsequent number we 
may find occasion to present some of the many passages we have marked in the 
amusing ‘Proceedings of the Burgomasters and Schepens,’ continued from previous 
issues of the ‘Manual.’ The illustrative views, maps, etc., in the present ‘ Manual’ 
are capital. One, ‘ A South Prospect of y, Flourishing City of New-York, in y, Province 
of New-York, North-America,’ published in March, 1746, shows precisely how old Go- 
tham looked at that remote period, with its wooded hills, and vales, and streams, where 
now stretch interminable streets, teeming with busy life, ‘its fluctuations, and its vast 
concerns ;’ another shows a plan of the city from actual survey in 1755; anda third in 
1804. ‘There are views of ‘ Federal-Hall,’ in Wall-street, where WasuHIncTon was 
made First President in 1789, but where is now heard the ‘ hum of multitudes commerc- 
ing’ in the custom-house ; of the old ‘ Walton-House,’ in Franklin-Square, Pearl- 
street, Wasninecron’s head-quarters in town; coming down to our own day, with 
views of Union-Square, city establishments on Ranpa.v’s Island, and one of the best 
and most comprehensive maps of the city in 1849, that we have ever seen ; containing, 
beside the usual boundaries of wards, the fire-districts, the assembly, senatorial, and 
congressional election-districts, the telegraph-lines, half-mile distances from the City- 
Hall, ete. ; embracing the metropolis as high up as Fifty-Third street. 
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‘CuristoPpHER UNDER Canvass.’ —‘ Dies Boreales’ is the title of a * Noctes’- like 
gossip by ‘Kir Norra,’ in the last number of BLackwoon’s Magazine. Much of 
the old fancy, feeling, egotism, vim, are apparent in the article. ‘ Under the awaken- 
ing eyelids of the morn’ Curisropner is ascending Cruachan, a mountain in the 
north of Scotland. Buxuer, his present interlocutor, endeavors to dissuade him from 
the attempt. ‘ Thereat, thus then old Curistoruer,’ with a good deal of reminiscen- 
tial pathos, as it strikes us: 


‘WELL, be it so: I am not obstinate ; but such another day for the ascent there may not be 
during the summer. On just such a day I made the ascent some half-century ago. I took it 
from Tyanuilt, having walked that morning from Dalmally, some dozen miles, for a breathing 
on level ground, before facing the steepish shoulder that roughens into Loch Etive. The fox- 
hunter from Gleno gave me his company with his hounds and terriers nearly half-way up, and 
after killing some cubs we parted—not without a tin-ful of the creature at the Fairies’ Well. 
Pleasant but mournful to the soul is the memory of joys that are past! A tin-ful of the un- 
christened creature to the health of the Silent People. Oh, BuLuEr, there are no Silent Peo- 
plenow! .. . Well, on I flew, as on wings, or on feet, if you will, but the feet of a deer; 
or on all-fours, like a frog in his prime, clearing tiny obstructions with a spang; on all-fours, 
like an ourang-outang, who, in difficult places, brings his arms into play. Without palpitation 
of the heart ; without determination of blood to the head; without panting; without dizzi- 
ness ; with merely a slight acceleration of the breath, and now and then something like a gasp 
after a run to a knowe which we foresaw as a momentary resting-place ; we felt that we were 
conquering Cruachan! Lovely level places, like platforms—level as if water had formed 
them, flowing up just so far continually, and then ebbing back to some unimaginable sea — 
awaited our arrival, that on them we might lie down, and from beds of state survey our em- 
pire, for our empire it was felt to be, far away into the lowlands, with many a hill between ; 
many a hill that in its own neighborhood is believed to be a mountain; just as many a man of 
moderate mental dimensions is believed by those who live beneath his shade to be of the first 
order of magnitude, and with funeral honors is interred.’ 


Subsequently, in the course of the ascent of Cruachan, there ensues an incidental 
colloquy, involving the Comparative claims of Scotch-Presbyterianism and Church- 
of-England Episcopacy. We condense CurisTorHEr’s opinions on this theme some- 
what, and separate them from the occasional interruptions of his interlocutor, who, 
it should be premised, is a high old Churchman: 


‘I cAN easily suppose a Mind, strong in thought, warm in feeling, of an imagination suscep- 
tible and creative; by magnanimity, study, and experience of the world disengaged from all 
sectarian tenets; yet holding the’ absolute conviction of religion, and-contemplating, with 
reverence and tenderness, many different ways of expression which this inmost spiritual dis- 
position has produced or put on; having a firmest holding on to Christianity as pure, holy, 
august, divine, true, beyond all other modes of religion upon the earth; partly from intuition 
of its essential fitness to our nature ; partly from intense gratitude ; partly, perhaps, from the 
original entwining of it with his own faculties, thoughts, feelings, history, being. Well, he 
looks with affectionate admiration upon the Scottish, with affectionate admiration on the Eng- 
lish Church—old affection agreeing with new affection; and I can imagine in him as much 
generosity required to love his own Church, the Presbyterian, as yours, the Episcopalian; and 
that, Latitudinarian as he may be called, he loves them both. The ground of the Scottish 
Form is the overbearing consciousness that religion is immediately between man and his 
Maker. He that worships in spirit and in truth cannot endure, cannot imagine, that any thing 
but his own sin shall stand betwixt him and Gop. Intervening saints, images and elaborate 
rituals, the contrivance of human wit, these the fire of the Spirit has consumed, and consumes. 
The Scottish service comprehends Prayer, Praise, Doctrine; all three necessary verbal acts 
among Christians met, but each in utmost simplicity. That simplicity I have felt to be most 
affecting. The Praise, which unites the voices of the congregation, must be written. The 
Prayer, which is the burning toward Gop of the soul of the Shepherd upon the behalf of the 
Flock, and upon his own, must be unwritten, unpremeditated ; else it is not prayer. Can the 
heart ever want fitting words? The Teaching must be to the utmost, forethought, at some 
time or at another, as to the Matter. The Teacher must have secured his intelligence of the 
Matter ere he opens his mouth. But the Form, which is of expediency only, he may very 
loosely have considered. Thatisthe Theory. It presumes that capable men, full of zeal and 
sincerity and love—fervent servants and careful shepherds —have been chosen, under higher 


guidance. It supposes the holy fire of the new-born Reformation, of the newly-regenerated 
Church, to continue undamped, inextinguishable.’ 


It is a pleasant circumstance to find one so evidently disposed to elevate the Pres- 
byterianism of Scotland over the religion of the Church-of-England, of sufficiently 
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catholic and noble a spirit to render this deserved tribute to the merits of the religion 
and service of the latter church : 


‘I rreEMBLE to speak of your Ritual; for it appears to me as bearing on its front an excel- 
lence which might be found incompatible with religious truth and sincerity. The Liturgy 
looks to be that which the old Churches are —the Work of a Fine Art. A poetical sensibility, 
a wakeful, just, delicate, simple Taste, seems to have ruled over the composition of each 
prayer, and the ordering of the whole Service. The whole composition of the Service is co- 

ious and various. Human Supplication, the lifting up of the hands of the creature, knowing 
fis own weakness, dependence, lapses, and liability to slip, man’s own part, dictated by his 
own experience of himself, is the basis. Readings from the Old and New Volume of the 
Written Word are ingrafted, as if Gop audibly spoke in H1s own House; the Authoritative 
added to the Supplicatory. The hyrans of the sweet Singer of Isrart, in literal translation, 
adopted as a holier inspired language of the heart. Throughout, the People divide the service 
with the Minister. They have in it their own personal function. The Homily, which, one 
might say, interprets between Sunday and the Week, tixes the holiness of the Day in precepts, 
doctrines, reflections, which may be carried home to guide and nourish. The Ritual breathes 
adivine calm. You think of the people walking through ripening fields on a mild day to their 
church-door. It is the work of a nation sitting in peace, possessing their land. It is the work 
of a wealthy nation, that, by dedicating a part of its wealth, consecrates the remainder; that 
acknowledges the Fountain from which all flows. The prayers are devout, humble, fervent. 
They are not impassioned. A wonderful temperance and sobriety of discretion, that which 
in worldly things would be called good sense, prevails in them; but you must name it better 
in things spiritual. ‘The framers evidently bore in mind the continual consciousness of writing 
for’ att. That is the guiding, tempering, calming spirit that keeps in the Whole one tone; 
that and the hallowing, chastening awe which subdues vehemence, even in the asking for the 
Infinite, by those who have nothing but that which they earnestly ask, and who know that 
unless they ask infinitely they ask nothing. In every word, the whole congregation, the whole 
nation prays; not the Individual Minister ; the officiating Divine Functionary, not the Man. 
Nor must it be forgotten that the received Version and the Book of Common Prayer (observe 
the word Common, expressing exactly what | affirm,) are beautiful by the words; that there 
is no other such English ; simple, touching, apt, venerable; hued as the thoughts are; musical ; 
the most English English that is known; ot a Hebraic strength and antiquity, yet lucid and 
gracious, as if of and for to-day.’ 


‘Something too much of this,’ perhaps ; seeing that, in justice to our readers, we 
are bound, as a general thing, to give polemics a ‘ wide berth.’ But we don’t often 
trespass in this kind, do we? In the second number, that for July, Curisroruer has 


drawn a capital picture of a sulky boy; a bit of autobiography that is well worth 
quoting : 


‘I HEREBY authorize the Boys of this Empire to have what tempers they choose, with one 
sole exception—TuEr Sutky. Once, and once only, during one of the longest and best-spent 
lives on record, was I in the mood proscribed; and it endured most part of a whole day. 
The anniversary of that day I observe, in severest solitude, with a salutary horror. And it is 
my birth-day. Ask me not, my friends, to reveal the cause. Aloof from confession before 
man, we must keep to ourselves, as JoHN FosTEr says, a corner of our own souls. A black 
corner itis; and enter it with or without a light, you see, here and there, something dismal, 
hideous, shapeless, nameless; each lying in its own place on the floor. There lies the CausE. 
It was the morning of my ninth year. As I kept sitting high up-stairs by myself, one familiar 
face after another kept ever and anon looking in upon me, all with one expression. And one 
familiar voice after another, all with one tone, kept muttering at me: ‘ He’s still in the sulks!’ 
How I hated them with an intenser hatred, and chief them [ before had loved best, at each 
opening and each shutting of that door! How I hated myself, as my blubbered face felt hot- 
ter and hotter; and I knew how ugly I must be, with my fixed fiery eyes! It was painful to 
sit on such a chair for hours in one posture, and to have so chained a child would have been 
great cruelty ; but I was resolved to die rather than change it ; and had | been told by any one 
under an angel to get up and go to play, I would have spat in his face. It was a lonesome 
attic, and I had the fear of ghosts; but not then; my superstitious fancy was quelled by my 
troubled heart. ‘ Had I not deserved to be allowed to go? Did they not all know that all my 
happiness in this life depended on my being allowed to go? Could any one of them give a 
reason for not allowing me to go? What right had they to say that if I did go I should 
never be able to find my way, by myself, back? What right had they to say that Rounpy 
was a blackguard, and that he would lead me to the gallows? Never before, in all the world, 
had a good boy been used so on his birth-day. They pretend to be sorry when I am sick; and 
when I say my prayers, they say theirs too; but 1 am sicker now, and they are not sorry, but 
angry ; there’s no use in prayers, and I won’t read one verse in the Bible this night, should 
my aunt go down on her knees!’ And in the midst of such unworded soliloquies did the young 
blasphemer fall asleep. 

‘I know not how longI slept; but on awaking, I saw an angel with a most beautiful face 
and most beautiful hair—a little young angel—about the same size as myself, sitting on a 
stool by my fect. ‘Are you quite well now, CuristrorpHrR? Let us go to the meadows and 
gather flowers.’ Shame, sorrow, remorse, contrition, came to me with those innocent words ; 
we wept together, and I was comforted. ‘I have been sinful!’ ‘But you are forgiven!’ 
Down all the stairs hand in hand we glided, and there was no longer anger in any eyes; the 
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whole house was happy. All voices were kinder, if that were possible, than they had been 
when I rose in the morning, a Boy in his Ninth Year. Parental hands smoothed my hair, 
parental lips kissed it, and parental greetings, only a little more cheerful than prayers, restored 
me to the Love I had never lost, and which | felt now had animated that brief and just dis- 
pleasure. Never has Christopher been in the sulks since that day. Beyond doubt I was that day 
possessed with a devil; and an angel it was, though human, that drove him out.’ 


Liberal as have been our extracts already, we cannot resist the inclination to quote 
the following eloquent remarks upon the evidences of Gop in nature : 


‘We look upon Planets and Suns, and see Intelligence ruling them ; on Seasons that succeed 
each other, and we apprehend Design ; on plant and animal fitted to its place in the world, and 
furnished with its due means of existence, and repeated forever in its kind, and we admire 
Wisdom. Oh, Atheist or Skeptic! what a difference to Us if the marvellous Laws are here 
without a Lawgiver; if Design be here without a Designer ; all the Order that wisdom could 
mean and effect, and not the Wisdom ; if Chance, or Necessity, or Fate reigns here, and not 
Mind; if this Universe is matter of Astonishment merely, and not of adoration! ... Oh, 
my friends! if this winged and swift life be all our life, what a mournful taste have we had of 
possible happiness! We have, as it were, from some dark and cold edge of a bright world, 
just looked in and been plucked away again! Have we come to experience pleasure by fits 
and glimpses, but intertwined with pain, burdensome labor, with weariness, and with inditfe- 
rence? Have we come to try the solace and joy of a warm, fearless, and confiding affection, to 
be then chilled or blighted by bitterness, by separation, by change of heart, or by the dread 
sunderer of loves, Death? Have we found the gladness and the strength of knowledge, when 
some rays of truth have flashed in upon our souls, in the midst of error and uncertainty, or 
amidst continuous, necessitated, uninstructive avocations of the Understanding —and is that 
all? Have we felt in fortunate hour the charm of the Beautiful, that invests as with a mantle 
this visible Creation, or have we found ourselves lifted above the earth by sudden apprehen- 
sion of sublimity? Have we had the consciousness of such feelings, which have seemed to us 
as if they might themselves make up a life—almost an angel’s life; and were they * instant 
come and instant gone?’ Have we known the consolation of Dorne Rieu, in the midst of 
much that we have done wrong? and was that also a coruscation of a transient sunshine ? 
Have we lifted up our thoughts to see H1m who is Love, and Light, and Truth. and Bliss, to be 
in the next instant plunged into the darkness of annihilation? Have all these things been but 
flowers that we have pulled by the side of a hard and tedious way, and that, after gladdening 
us for a brief season with hue and odor, wither in our hands, and are like ourselves— nothing!’ 


With these solemn thoughts pressed home upon the minds of his hearers, we leave 
‘ Christopher under Canvass’ until some future occasion. 


‘ REVELATIONS ON CHOLERA, OR ITS Causes AND Curg,’ is the title of a small volume 
by the eminent Dr. Dickson, of London, edited by Witu1am Turner, M. D., Ex- 
Health-Commissioner of New-York. It is a calm, sensible, well-reasoned pamphlet, 
and contains, among other valuable matters, these noteworthy remarks, by the Ame- 
rican editor, on the effects of fear in disease: 


‘ALL medicines and remedial appliances are divided into those which aid the heart in pro- 
pelling the blood onward, and those which retard its action; and all the various means and 
remedies which so perplex and vex the public mind as cures for the cholera, infinite as is their 
number, have just this one single object in view, namely, to assist the heart in throwing the 
blood into the arteries. This accomplished, by whatever means, the patient is considered safe. 
Action and reiiction in the body form the great battle of life; and all the skill of the best phy- 
sician in the world ‘ hath this extent, no more:’ the adjustment, if possible, of the equilibrium 
between those antagonistic powers in the human body which now force the blood into the ar- 
teries, now retain it in the veins. The battle may be compared with the conflicts of political 
parties in a single state, or between nations, ever controlled and regulated by the ‘Divinity 
that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will.’ It is easy to see from this, how the con- 
tinuous action of fear or panic, by retarding for a length of time the pulsation of the heart, opens 
the door for the invasion of diseases in general, and of epidemics in particular. An apt eastern 
apologue represents the cholera, on leaving a certain city, as being accused of having killed 

irty thousand of the inhabitants. ‘No,’ was the answer; ‘J killed but three thousand ; Fear 
killed the rest!’ . . . One of the most effectual means of restoring warmth to the body by 
external applications, is by the use of some half-a-dozen pieces of quick-lime, the size of a 
hen’s-egg, wrapped in as many coverings of flannel or other woollen stuff, which have been 
moistened and wrung out almost dry. The lime slakes under these circumstances, and throws 
out an intense heat, accompanied with vapor, which restores perspiration, as I have found, in 
an admirable manner. These heaters, when the patient is cold, may be deposited under the 
bed-clothes, at the feet, the sides, the arm-pits, to the stomach, and between the thighs.’ 


The ‘ Revelations’ are published by H. Lone anp Brotuer, Number 43, Ann-street. 
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Gossir with Reapers AND CorresrponpDENTS.—If any of our readers should 
complain, as we admit they might, with good reason, that our own departments of 


the present number are not over-well sustained, we would ask them to consider our 
case. A semi-residence in town and country ; weather for the most part oppressively 
hot and sultry ; enervating influences, born of the airs which carry pestilence upon 
‘their wings ; the daily cares of daily life, not to speak of other duties, and especially 
of those corrective literary labors not acknowledged, not congenial, and not connected 


with our own particular executive réle; these, let us hope, will ‘stand in some rank 


of excuse’ in the minds of our readers. . . . Putnam, pretty precise, pains-taking, 


punctual and popular publisher, has issued a very neat volume, entitled ‘ A Lift for the 


Lazy. 


It is the very clever work of one whom our readers are not unacquainted 
with ; a gentleman who could ‘ shake the superflux’ of his information and humor to 
any six of our modern ‘ book-ling’ makers, and set them up as authors, without being 


at all aware that he had spared any thing from the prolific source of their ‘ inspira- 
tion.’ The book is printed in a novel style, and comprises c6mprehensive and origi- 
nal materials for ‘ Table Talk; such as literary anecdotes and statistics, origin of 
words, philological curiosities, quaint scraps from old authors, strange customs and old 
sayings: in short, as a common-place book of an extensive reader and shrewd observer, 


it is a most acceptable ‘ lift’ for those who are too lazy or too busy to read whole libra- 
ries for themselves.’ We need do no more, to recommend the volume to the reader, 


than to quote from its pages a few marked passages. Let us begin with the picture 


of a ‘Merchant-Prince Snob, the counterpart of which many a metropolitan will 
suddenly call to mind as he peruses the sketch: 


‘Wirtn a palace for a residence, he occupies but the basement, the parlors being devoted to 
the four-times-a-year reception of dinner or ball-guests, unless a domestic funeral should put 
in its claim ; with carriages and horses in plenty, yet riding in an omnibus, the fare of which, 
in the form of a sixpenny-piece, he generally pulls from his mouth, where he deposited it on 
entering the vehicle, * that he might have it handy ;’ he pares and cleans his nails with a sharp- 
»0inted pen-knife during the ride. With a library containing at least a dictionary, he writes to 
* sadder for a sett of harness, (but all snobs spell ‘set’ with a double t,) and he talks to his 
tailor about‘ pants.’ He stops at the Wall-street auction-room in company with another of the 
same species, and gazes through his hollowed hand at an ‘ undoubted original,’ in the shape of 
a fourth-rate copy of a very bad master, and talks over his shoulder of ‘ tone’ and ‘ fore-short- 
ening’ to his fellow, who pokes the ferule of his cane against the stomach of one of the figures 
in a brick-red cloak, and says it ‘stands out.’ He frequents wine-sales, and tastes every sample 
of Teneritfe-madeira and Honduras-port, until he ‘teels fine;’ then he buys a dozen of stuff 
that would be poison to any but his own set. He says he thinks he has read all of Scort’s 
novels. When he hears, and haply comprehends, a witty remark, he approbates by saying that 
it is ‘notso bad.’ His classical knowledge extends to the calling of money ‘rocks ;’ for indeed 
rupees would have so signified with the Romans. His historical facts are much confined to 
Queen ANNE tarthings, of which, he states, there are but two, and the guillotine, by which, he 
tells you, the inventor was the first to perish. He carries his portmanteau from the steam-boat, 
through Broadway, (pushing aside the hungry boy who applies for the office,) that people may 
see he is not proud; contriving, however, to hold it in a very awkward manner, to indicate that 
he has not been accustomed to such work ; nor has he, for his father was a journeyman brick- 
layer, and he himself commenced by selling old junk. He sometimes suffers the hair to grow 
on his upper lip, but is discouraged on overhearing a person say he looks like a billiard-marker. 
He tries on your glove, and considers it no stretch of familiarity. He reads the newspaper 
silently, yet moving his lips, and pours vinegar on his oysters. When he goes to the country 
for a week in the month of August, he assumes the negligé dress, which looks sufficiently well 
on a thorough-bred, but knocks him back at once into the bricklayer’s son, assisting him to an 
air of rather more dissipation perhaps than would be likely to insure him an eligible situation 
as hodsman. His salutation is, ‘Sir, your most.’ He has a great fund of humor in the barber's 
shop, and ‘ runs’ the boy while he is putting much grease on his hair. He compares fineness of 
fabric with a brother snob, who, like himself, has just ‘mounted a new pair of pants.’ He 


quotes, and says he is but a looker-on in Venice. To sum up, his constant aim is to ‘cuta 
figure,’ which indeed he does: he is a vulgar fraction.’ 


We hope we have few ‘men-milliners’ in this country, who retail what should only 
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be chosen through the taste, and sold under the direction, of women: if we have, we 
commend to them the following : 


‘ MILLINER. — This term, supposed to be derived from Milan, is defined by JoHNson as ‘a sel- 
ler of ribands and dresses for women.’ There are men-milliners in England, as well as in the 
United States, and the adoption of such a trade by the male sex has been strongly and justly 
censured. SouTHey says: ‘] look upon a man-milliner not only as one of the most unworthy 
members of society, but as one of the most injurious, When | hear one of those persons 
haranguing upon the merits of muslin, or the becoming color of a ribend. anger will mingle 
itself with the feeling of contempt; for the employment that degrades this man might have 
preserved a woman from prostitution.’’ 


A single distinctive anecdote must close our present reference to this matter-full 
book ; but we counsel the reader to obtain ‘ more of the same sort’ from the source 


whence the foregoing were taken: 


‘¢*Time works Wonpvers.’— Nortucore, in one of his ‘Conversations,’ to illustrate the cre- 
dulity of mankind in general, and the gullibility of the Londoners in particular, related to Haz- 
LITT an anecdote of a Sir GEoxcGeE B——, who, when a young man, put an advertisement in 
the newspz#pers to say that a Mynheer , lately arrived from Holland. had found out a 
method of taking a likenéss much superior to any other, by the person's looking into a mirror, 
and having the glass heated so as to bake the impression! He stated this wonderful artist as 
living at a perfumer’s shop in Bond-street, opposite the hotel where he lodged, and amused 
himself the next day by watching the numbers of people who flocked to have their likenesses 
taken in this surprising manner. DAGUERRE bas spoiled the fun of the practical joke, and 
with it the point of Norrucotr’s illustration.’ 





Our young friend Bayarp Tay.or, author of ‘ Views Afoot,’ has gone to the gold 
regions of California, as a correspondent of ‘ The Tribune’ daily journal. His letters 
will be looked for with interest and perused with avidity. The following sweet and 
saponaceous sonnets were interchanged between our correspondent Mr. Sropparp and 
Mr. Tayvor previous to his departure. ‘To the latter ‘thus’ the former: 


FAREWELL awhile, my friend, so lief and dear! 
Stern duty bids us part; our paths diverge : 
Thou must be borne o’er ocean's stormy surge, 
To El Dorado; | must linger here: 
A classic pilgrim, thou wilt range its meads, 
And climb its mountain summits, stark and cold, 
Bathe in its springs, bestride its tameless steeds, 
And come to us again with hoards of gold. 
Nor this alone: thy fiery heart will be 
In Fancy’s El! Dorado, journeying on, 
Climbing Parnassian summits wild and vast, 
Bathing in haunted springs of Helicon, 
Mounting APoLLo’s coursers, and at last 

Thou wilt return with mines of golden poesy. 


Whereto, with equal unction, ‘ thus then’ the Chevalier Bayarp: 


We part our paths awhile, my more than friend; 

My brother in the lonely world of Thought: 

Thou, by the solemn lips of Poesy taught, 

Thy steps through many a fairy realm shall wend, 

Where brightest fountains dash their diamond beads 

On beds of amaranth, and thy mounting star 

Tops the imperial hills that rise afar; 

1 with the desert and its tameless steeds 

Shail mated be ; shall start the eagle's flight 

On stormy crags. and when the star-lamps shine, 

Sleep in the cradle Of the chanting pine; 

Yet the same goal is ever in our sight, 

And we shall meet at last, though parted long, 
Still climbing, side by side, the sacred peak of song. 


Six Warrer Scorr, who in ‘Sir Prercie Suarron’ has made Euphuism and 
Euphuists immortal, had, no doubt, previous to creating that graphic portrait, con- 
sulted a quaint volume by Liie, an author of that period, entitled ‘ Euphues, his 
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England,’ a work from which we have segregated some choice extracts, of which 
the following may serve as specimens: 


‘I HAVE read, and well I believe it, that a friend is in prosperitie a pleasure, a solace in ad- 
versitie, in griefe a comfort, in joy a merrie companion. at all times another I, in all places 
the express image of mine owne person ; insomuch, that I cannot tell whether the immortal 
gods have bestowed any gift upon mortall man either more noble or more necessary than 
friendship. . . . Can any treasure in this transitory pilgrimage be of more value than a 
friend, in whose bosome thou maist sleepe secure without feare, whom thou maist make part- 
ner of all thy secrets without suspicion of fraud, and partaker of all thy misfortunes without 
mistrust or tleeting ?—who will account thy bale his bane, thy mishappe his misery, the prick- 
ing of thy finger the piercing of his heart?’ 


The following are from ‘ Love’s Metamorphosis, by the same author: 


‘THou, Cetra, whome beautie made proud, shall have the fruite of beautie ; that is, to fade 
whiles it is flourishing, and to blast before it is blowne. Thy face, as faire as the damaske 
rose, shall perish like the damaske rose ; the canker shal! eat thee in the bud, and everie little 
wind blowe thee from the stalke; and then shall men in the morning weare thee in their hats, 
and at night cast thee at their heels. . . . Farewell, ladies, whose lives are subject to many 
mischieves ; for if you be faire, it is hard to be chast; if chast, impossible to be safe; if you 
be young, you will quickly bend ; if bend, you are suddenly broken; if you be foull, you shall 
seldom be flattered; if you be not flattered, you will ever be sorrowful. Beautie is a firme 
fickleness, youth a feeble staidnesse, deformitie a continual! sadnesse.’ 


Tuus writes ‘ A constant Reader of the Knickerbocker’ from Mobile, Alabama : 
several years since, when the congregation of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in was quite sinall, and possessed of but little means, they had succeeded, by sub- 
scription and otherwise, in building a small but very neat church, They were how- 
ever unable to finish the interior. About the same time a young gentleman, who had 
just established himself in business in town, wishing to attend that church, rented a 
pew ; and desiring also to assist a little in improving the looks of the interior, he di- 
rected a painter to paint the pulpit handsomely, and send the bill to him. A very 
worthy old gentleman, one of the vestry, who was not always very choice in his ex- 
pressions, a few Sabbaths after the pulpit was finished, requested the rector to ask the 
pew-holders to remain after the congregation was dismissed. When the excepted 
portion of the audience had retired, the old gentleman arose and remarked that ‘he 
hoped something would now be done toward finishing the church. Here is a young 





man,’ said he, ‘ who is almost a stranger in the town, and not a professor of religion, 
who has come forward, and without asking, and at his own expense, had our pulpit 
handsomely painted ; and I think it a d — d shame that each pew-holder has not liber- 
ality enough at least to paint his own pew! The effect of this brief speech was 
wonderful. The pews were all soon painted ; nor will the ‘ speech that did it’ soon 
be forgotten by any of the vestry or congregation. . . . We propose, by-and-by, to 
follow Mr. Henry D. Tuoreau down the Merrimack, even from Squam, Newfound 
Lake, Winnepisiogee, White- Mountains, Smrru’s-and-Baker’s, Mad Rivers, Nashua, 
Souhegan, Piteataquoag, Suncook, Soncook, and Contoocook ; but we have n’t leisure 
for the jaunt just new. Meantime, let us commend ‘A week on the Concord and Mer- 
rimack Rivers,’ for which we are indebted to the publishers, Messrs. James Monroe 
AND Company, to the attention of our readers. . . . A METROPOLITAN correspondent 
writes us: * You are aware that on the trial of Bishop Onvervonx before the House 
of Bishops, the right reverend gentlemen were quite divided, in sentiment, and that 
some acerbity of feeling grew upamongthem. The tery (Cuase) took a 
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very decided stand against the accused. ‘To justify themselves to the world, the 
House directed the whole trial to be published ; and to defray the expenses of the pub- 
lication, a price was fixed upon the book. The sale was very great, insomuch that 
when the Bishops met again in general convention, four years afterward, it was found 
that there was a nett gain of some two or three hundred dollars from the sale of the 
book. When that fact was announced to the House of Bishops, the presiding Bishop 
asked what should be done with the money? One of the right reverend gentlemen, 
who had voted on the side of the accused, made answer to the inquiry of the Presi- 
dent: ‘ Buy a potter’s-field with it ! ‘There was no reply to the proposition. . . . Many 
of your readers,’ writes an old and esteemed contributor, ‘ will doubtless recollect the 
improvisatore, Joun C. Mossie, whose evening entertainments, several years ago, con- 
sisting of imitations of distinguished American orators, recitations, and improvisations, 
justly attracted in this city and elsewhere much attention. Little of his personal his- 
tory is known. I believe he was born in England, and emigrated to this country at a 
very early age ; where, after having been for some years a congressional reporter, he 
first became known to the public by the rare and astonishing facility of improvisation. 
Possessed of a naturally bright intellect, much improved by close study, he was never- 
theless the unfortunate victim of a most pernicious habit, that of opium-eating, which 
shattered his constitution with such fatal celerity that at the age of seven-and-twenty 
his feeble health, together with his impoverished circumstances, forced him to apply 
for admission into the city alms-house, where he lingered for a brief period and died. 
It is a painful reflection that one every way so gifted should have yielded up his life 
within the walls of an alms-house, and that his body, unwatched in its descent by a 
single moistened eye, should have been lowered into the unhallowed grave of a pauper.’ 
Mr. Mossie left behind him, in the hands of a friend, several pieces of verse, of more 
than ordinary merit. One of these, entitled ‘Pietro Della Valle,’ we have filed for 
insertion in a subsequent number. The annexed ‘Lines upon the Tomb of Columbus 
at Havana’ are from the same pen: 


‘Tov didst in triumph ride, 
After a world was found by thee, through Spain, 
With princes, knights and nobles by thy side, 
While followed thee a treasure-bearing train — 
The dusky warriors of the Western isles: 

Say, did the people’s shouts, the cheering smiles 
Of beauty, or the praise and gifts of kings, 
Atone for all thy woes and wanderings ? 


‘No, mariner! not then 
Wert thou rewarded for past agony, 

But on the morn the island blessed thy ken, 
Rising majestic from the emerald sea, 

Thy recompense was given thee for all 
Which had befallen thee, or could befall ; 
That moment was thine own, and overpaid 
For years of sorrowing o’er success delayed.’ 








WE were surveying lately with a friend the artistical and luxurious wonders of that 
most sumptuous of floating-palaces, the ‘ New World’ Steamer, Captain Rowe, a craft 
quite too immense and too gorgeous to be hastily described, when a friend at our side, 
an able North-River pilot, said, ‘ What wonderful improvements have been made in 
steam-boats! I remember the time when there was no such thing as a pilot-house to 
protect the pilot from the weather. In fact, I know the origin of the first pilot -house 
that was ever erectedgjn an American steamer, and I'll tell you about it, if you have 
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time.’ ‘ Jot it down for us,’ we said, ‘ jot it down, and send it tous. Our friend Cap- 
tain Mayas is beckoning us on board that most comfortable of steamers, the ‘ Erie,’ now 
pawing impatiently, like a spirited horse, and we must be off up the river.” The next 
day we received the following memoranda from one who is well acquainted with Mr. 
Stevens and Alderman Scuvurz, and personally ‘ knowing to’ the facts: 


‘DurinG the severe winter of 1831, ’32, the steam-boat Swan, on her passage from Amboy to 
New-York, encountered a violent north east snow-storm in Prince’s Bay. The pilot eould with 
the greatest difficulty make the Narrows, which he found jammed full of ice. The weather 
was intensely cold, and the ‘Swan’ labored for several hours to force her way through thickly 
imbedded fields of ice. The sufferings of the pilot, standing for so long a time on his elevated 
post, without the slightest covering or protection from the raging storm, were dreadful. Mr. 
Rosert L. STEvENs, the owner of the boat, was on board, and expressed great solicitude for the 
pilot. Returning to the warm cabin, after one of his frequent visits to the pilot, his countenance 
beaming with pleasure, he informed the clerk of the boat, now Commodore Scuvut7z, that he 
had satisfied himself that a room could be built around the pilot’s wheel that would effectually 
protect him from the sufferings he was now compelled to endure. He then gave instructions 
that a house, according to a plan which he drew with a pencil, should be immediately erected, 
with handsome windowsin front: that was the first pilot-house. After that was completed, he 
also directed an engine-bell to be hung in the engine-room, witha wire leading to the pilot-house, 
Before this, the pilot had a large cane or stick, and when the engine was to be stopped or started, 
he would thump once ; if to back, he would ‘ stomp’ twice! It should be remembered that the 
boats in those days were not three or four hundred feet in length, but the wheel was nearly 
over the engine-room. The first state-room on the Hudson or the East River was put on the 
steam-boats ‘ Rochester’ and ‘ Utica,’ belonging to the People’s Line. They were the first also 
that adopted the plan of charging for berths, a system that secured cleanliness in a measure, 
and an exemption from the company of sundry small cattle that often accompany people who 
have just landed from crowded emigrant ships.’ 


Lavies of Gotham, moved by a desire to do you good service, we ‘ respectfully beg 
leave to announce,’ that Mr. Jacos Lansine, so long and favorably known as con- 
nected with the establishment of A. T. Stewart anp Company, has opened a store 
for the sale of fancy laces, ribbons, embroidery, and all kindred articles, at Number 
349, Broadway ; where all who call may be assured of the best qualities and richest 
varieties of goods in the proprietor’s line of trade, with such courteous attendance as 
will rob ‘ shopping’ of half its disagreeable features. . . . There are several good 
stories told of Judge B 





, one of the associate judges of D 





county. He is 
remarkably deliberate and pompous in his style of conversation, wears a white cravat 
with a huge tie, a very high shirt-collar, and is altogether (as he thinks) a great man. 
Among other offices, the judge holds that of superintendent of one of the Sunday 
schools; and not long since startled his auditory by the following touching appeal : 
‘My dear children, you will remember that in a short time you must all die, and 
stand before a great Judge; yes, a far greater judge than the one who now addresses 
you!’ Thus writes a correspondent in illustration of the character of a man whose 
counterpart we must ‘show up’ one of these days. Nous verrons. . . . ‘ Puncn’ com- 
mends the following ‘ Magyar Epic’ to the attention of the ‘ Fonetic Nuz,’ as worthy of 
an ‘ exercise’ in phonography. Itis translated ‘ from the original of JanoscHazaczsky :’ 


‘ AND now thy skin-clad warriors appear, 
Biue lake Sketzsasik, fair Huschquschanear ! 
Where rolls the Pruth his crystal wave along, 
And Choczin hears the patriot’s gathering song : 
Nor stony Schernetescht declines the war, 
Nor Szohisk spares her sons, nor stern Sztroczhar, 
Whom brave Tschatschakz from flat Rustschuckcha’s plain, 
Leads, bloody laurels under Bem to gain. 
Serenely stern they laugh at Austrian claims, 
Austria, that cannot e’en pronounce their names!’ 
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Our friend F. W. Tuomas, author of ‘Ciinron Brapsuaw,’ and other popular 
works, has nearly completed a novel, called ‘Jumes Russell, an Autobiography, 
That it will be good, need not for a moment be doubted by any of our readers. It 
will be published in Cincinnati in October. . . . We know not whom to credit with 
the subjoined passage, but it evinces, to our perception, a tLorough knowledge of the 


characteristics of a true gentleman: 


‘WE are apt to look upon good manners as a lighter sort of qualification, lying without the 
system of morality and Ciristian duty; which a man may possess or not possess, and yet bea 
very good man. But there is no foundation for such an opinion; the apostle Paut has plainly 
comprehended it in his well-known description of CHARITY, Which signifies the FriENDSHIP OF 
CHRISTIANS, and is extended to so many cases, that no man can practise that virtue and be 
guilty of ill manners. Show me the man who in his conversation discovers no signs that he is 
PUFFED UP with pride; who never behaves hims: lf UNSEEMLY, or with impropriety ; who nei- 
ther ENVIES nor censures; who is KIND and PATIENT toward his friends; who SEEKETH NOT HIS 
own, but considers others rather than himself, and gives them the preference; | say that man 
is not only ali that we intend by a gentleman, but much more; he really 7s, what all artificial 
courtesy affects to be, a philanthropist, a friend to mankind; whose company will delight while 
it improves, and whose ‘ good’ will rarely be ‘evil spoken of.’ 


Dean Swirt's will was a curious affair. To one friend he gave, among other 
things, his ‘ first-best hat,’ to another his ‘ second-best,’ to still another his ‘ third-best,’ 
while his ‘ fourth-best’ was coupled in the legacy with a ‘stout cane.’ The Dean 
had ‘ old hat’ enough to establish a ‘ cireumcised ’Ebrew Jew’ in a flourishing trade. 
Here is another ‘item: ‘I bequeath to Mr. Jorn Grattan, Prebendary of Clonmel- 
than, my silver box, in which the freedom of the city of Cork was presented to me ; 
in which I desire the said Jonn to keep the tobacco he usually cheweth, called Pig- 
tail” . . . We cannot do a better service to our town readers, in these sweltering 
days, than to indicate to them some of the pleasant haunts which are easily accessi- 
ble from the metropolis. A beloved friend and correspondent thus depicts one of 
these, and the enjoyments to be compassed in the immediate neighborhood thereof: 


‘THe landscapes around Huntington, Long-Island, commanding a view of the Sound, are of 
unrivalled picturesqueness. It is a delicious place. Ye who are looking for a site to build your 
villas, ye men of taste, money and education, come hither! Your eyes will dance, your heart 
will leap with joy, at these eye-pictures. The undulating fields, carpeted with luxuriant green 
to the water's edge, the wooded promontories which extend into the Sound, and the many beau- 
tiful bays which indent the land, the blending of land and sky and water, are in such proportion 
and such manner as | have never seen equalled. Pleasant it is to dwell, as I do, within twenty 
yards of one of these beautiful bays, with a beach of the whitest pebbles ; to hear the plash of 
every wave which beats, feeling as it were the pulse of the sea; and on a tranquil evening, 
just as the sun goes down, to see the tide roll in, filling the whole basin to the brim, and the 
white sails of a fleet of vessels gliding by like phantoms in the light of the full round moon. 
I love to sit upon the porch by night and hear the porpoises snorting in the brine, or even at 
the burning noon, when the tide has perhaps ebbed, to watch the sloops tumble over on their 
sides, like lazy swine inthe mud. My dear C——, to give you some idea of my ‘hours of ease,’ 
permit me to transcribe the JouRNAL oF A Day: 

It is the early part of June, eleven o'clock a. m. Tide full, breeze brisk, sky blue, blossoms 
intoxicating, air delicious. I sit ingmy room in the second story, shaded by ancient trees, 
reading, writing. On the table Layarp’s ‘Nineveh,’ CLARK’s ‘KNICKERBOCKER.’ In a good 
humor. A prima-donna of a bee buzzing at the.window; a prima-donna of a yellow-bird on 
the pear-tree ; a prima-donna of a bobolink on a tall weed in the field. Windows all open and 
doors open. Exchange an occasional word with the agreeable ladies on the other side of the 
hall. ‘Would their guitar disturb morning studies?’ ‘By no means; it would set the thick 
fancies a-going.’ O, for that melodious measure, ‘’T were Vain to Tell !’ —and the instrument 
being screwed up to concert-pitch, I listen and read and think, then walk to the window and 
look upon the flashing of ‘innumerable waves.’ Then the fair R-—— brings up three ginger- 
nuts on a plate; fragrant, fresh, warm, spicy; just out of the oven; excessively toothsome. 
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(Oh! excellent dinner to be eaten at a hospitable board) what neglect of viands will be entailed 
by this cookery of the fair R ! One will l eat, but the other two ‘abide their time.’ Rash 
resolve ; built up with too presumptuous a confidence of strength ! 





The ‘ Dingy’ lies at 
anchor at the wharf. I hear the rustling of sails, and anon, tap! tap! tap! ‘Walkin! Good 
morning to your pleasant countenance !’ ‘Sailinthe Sound?’ ‘How far?’ ‘To the Connec- 
ticut shores —town of Norwalk.’ ‘With utmost pleasure! When?’ ‘Right off.’ ‘Ay, ay.’ 
Voice from without: ‘ Brit, if you do n't hurry down you'll be left: that’s all there is about 
it!’ Down we go, with a flagon of ‘ Doctor OrarpD’s prescription. The ‘Eva’ dingy is a prime 
boat. Oh, who can tell, save he whose heart has tried, and roved in triumph o’er the heaving 
tide, what it is to get into such acraft! A wide berth for the knees, cushioned seats, carpeted 
floor, and all span-new. Captain Post takes the helm, to steer her through the ‘Gut.’ Soon 
the breeze freshens, and we emerge at an exhilarating speed into the calm blue waters of the 
Long-Island Sound. Stretched at full length, with head uplifted upon an air-tight cushion, I 
enjoy the magnificent panorama. Here stretches out a wooded promontory, with an observa- 
tory on its utmost point; there a peak, surmounted by a light-house sugary white; there alow 
sand beach, strewn with rocks; then we glide into a pleasant cove, which the hills encircle 
with an affectionate arm, cast anchor, bathe on the white pebbly beach, clamber the hill into 
the pine-grove, and, very much anhungered, draw out a fragrant Virginia ham, red as a cherry, 
sweet, juicy; a pot of yellow butter, bread white and spongy, to say nothing of little pickles, 
and the prescription of the aforesaid Orarp. This, followed by a dessert of russet apples and 
other delicacies, suitable to a sea-voyage, completes the meal. We again embark: PaLINuRus 
takes the helm. We launchinto the deep. Some pleasant stories are told. ‘ Bos,’ says BIL, 
‘CLARK gets off some good things in his ‘Editor’s Table.’ That one of an ugly fellow who 
lost the prize of his ugliness by a kick from a horse, which improved his physiognomy, was 
first rate ; and so was that one about the fellow out West who consented to stand a similar 
trial. A stuttering fellow bet heavily upon him, being cock-sure of his man. In the midst of 
this contention for the palm the ugly man began to distort his face by a variety of grimaces, 
which threw the stutterer into a paroxysm of uneasiness lest the prize should be jeoparded. 
Says he: ‘T-r-r-om, y-y-y-you stay as the L-L-L-orp m-m-m-made you: y-y-y-you can’t be 
beat!’’ ‘Brut,’ says Bos, ‘that was a good one of a man who stopped at a tavern to pass the 
night. In the room were two beds; and when safely ensconced, and about to fall into a plea- 
sant slumber, the landlord taps gently: ‘What’s the matter?’ says the traveller. ‘I wish to 
put a man in one of those beds.’ ‘Nobody can come here. Please put the bed in the bill,’ 
says he. ‘That won't answer the purpose,’ said the host: ‘1 don’t wish to put the bed into 
the bill; I want to put Brit into the bed!’’ ‘That’s a pleasant, humorsome sort of a man, 
kind of, that lives on the hill,’ says Trwmy, the boatman, now venturing to put in his oar, 
‘*T other day he was to Northport, where he went and sot down onto the piazza. Bime-by he 
sees a feller a-sitting near, whom he know’d by reputation. Says the doctor to him, says he, 
‘Did you ever see a man round here named Jo ANnrs? I believe he lives in these parts.’ 
‘Hey?’ says the feller, a-prickin’ up his ears. ‘Do you know suchaman?’ ‘Why ?’ says he. 
‘Because,’ replied the other, ‘they say that he wanted to marry a girl in our town; but she 
would n't have him, because he’s a poor drunken devil. He’s made love to a great many, and 
nobody won't have him. He’s out at elbows, and out o’ puss, and out o’ character. More 
than that, they say he’s such a liar that nobody believes @ word he says!’ ‘It’s a goy-blamed 
lie!’ hollered out the innocent critter: ‘I’m the individooal!’ It would-a’ tickled you to see 
the little reéund dimple in the doctor’s cheek while he was a-plaguin’ that man ! —and arter- 
ward he had to stroke him down, beside giv’ him adwice about a ailment he had.’ Thus, we 
‘ sailed, as we sailed,’ amidst pleasant converse. Some gentleman told too free jokes, saying 
that we were on the highway of nations, while the OTarD gurgled out to the usual cry of 
‘Say when.’ And now, feeling a disposition to slumber sweetly, I lay back on the aforesaid 
cushion. The last sound which I remember was the pleasant rippling of water against the 
keel, and the last sight the circling shores of beautiful Connecticut, green to the very margin 
of the wave; the spires of her temples piercing the sky, while above the vast semi-circumfer- 
ence, where the sky and water met, there hung a diadem of white, fleecy clouds, like the 
knitted wings of legions of angels.’ 


We pencil this subsection of gossipry in our note-book, prone upon a couch of in- 
terlacing branches, some twelve feet ‘ up a tree,’ in a grove near Rockaway, on ‘ old 
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Long Island's sea-girt shore,’ swaying backward and forward in the cool health- 
inspiring breeze, and hearing 


—— ‘far off, the melancholy roar 
Of billows white with wrath, battling against the shore.’ 





In the immediate fore-ground is Cranston’s Marine Pavilion, crowded with cool and 
happy guests, many of whom were this very morning sweltering in the insufferable 
heat of the metropolis. Beyond is the dark blue sea, where ‘ go the ships,’ some 













near at hand, some with their white sails flitting into dimness at the horizon’s verge 
of the vast watery plain, and ‘ other some’ setting harborward from sea, all sail spread, 
with rejoicing hearts on board, hailing once more their native shores. Well do our 
citizens show their appreciation, this year, of what is truly enjoyable at such a sum- 
mer watering-place as Rockaway. Sea-air, capacious apartments, an unexcelled 
cuisine, and the watchful attentions of the popular host and his assistants, have made 
the ‘ Marine Pavilion’ even better known than ever the present season. Similar 
houses, nearer by, as the excellent ‘ Hamilton House’ at the Narrows, the ‘Oceanic’ 
at Coney-Island, with WiL.iston’s, at the mouth of the Shrewsbury, have also, we 
are glad to learn, been well attended by contented and improved metropolitan visi- 
tors. . . . A THOUGHTFUL and clever woman is the lady who indites the following 
‘ Loving Epistle from a Wife to her Husband.’ She has an eye to her spouse’s cor- 
poreal comfort, that can scarcely fail to be appreciated by all sensible persons: 













Go, dear Sir, to Mr. Burris, And thence from him is called a sack ! 


















He so very kind and courteous, This sack must be of just dimensions, 

And ask him a nice vest to make, With good allowance for extensions, 

Smooth and striped like a snake, And pockets great and manifold, 

Of some sober, quiet color, All kinds of wondrous things to hold: 

Just like mud, or somewhat duller : Lobsters and letters, gloves and shoes, 

And pray the gentle artist tell Spectacles, candies, billet-doux, 

To sew the buttons strong and well, Keys, apples, nuts, newspapers, books, 

That they may bear the potent stretch Sweet oranges and fishing-hooks, 

When after-dinner sighs you fetch. Collars and combs for cat aud dogs, 
Alas! I fear 1’m sadly rude, And oue for book-sale catalogues ! 

But then you know ’tis for your good. Those wife-abhorred and odious things, 
And then another thing you lack: Which give so many eagles wings! 

A summer-coat upon your back. And you must have a pair of ‘ pants;’ 

This coat must be of comely gray, They 're just the thing your worship wants. 

Like that renowned at MonTEREY, Pray get all these, for love of me, 

Which borrowed glory from old Zacu, Thy ever careful wife, MLB 


Ir was only in our last number that we called the attention of our readers to a 
beautiful little song composed by Jonn Batuantyne, of Edinburgh, the well-known 
author of ‘ The Gaberlunzie-Man,’ the burden of which is alike affecting and natu- 
ral: ‘ I/ka blade of grass keps its ain drap o’ dew ;’ set to an exquisitely plaintive air 
by Joun Witson. Little did we then think, that before another moon should have 
passed away we should be called upon to record the death of our friend the composer. 
Mr. Wixson died at Quebec on the morning of Monday the ninth of July, from spas- 
modic cholera, caused by exposure while fishing on Lake St. Cuarues, on the Satur- 
day preceding: 


‘ Mourn, Scotia, mourn !—a voice from the ocean, 
Borne fitfully o’er the Atlantic's broad wave, 

Proclaims to your children, with tearful emotion, 

That your favorite minstrel lies low in his grave !’ 


Mr. Wixson was a kind-hearted, honorable man ; exemplary in all the relations of 
life, and beloved by all who had the pleasure to know him. He was a warm friend, 
a kind husband, a tender father. He leaves behind him accomplished daughters, who 
inherit his virtues and his delightful musical genius. May herestin peace! . . . We 
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are doing a service for which our metropolitan readers will thank us, in calling atten- 
tion to the removal of T'he Carcel Mechanical Lamp Dépét to Number 445, Broad- 
way. M. D’Arponvite, a brave and gallant officer, who acquitted himself with 
distinguished valor in General Scorr’s column in Mexico, has succeeded to our old 
friend Mr. Diacon in the agency for the Mechanical Lamp in New-York; and he 
has recently received from Paris a very large assortment, an entirely new stock, in 
porcelain and bronze, than which nothing could be more beautiful. Our readers know 
our opinion of the Carcel lamp. No light that we have ever seen can compare for a 
moment with its constant, clear, and mellow rays; and a little care is all that is re- 
quired to keep the lamp in perfect order. We commend our readers to M. D’Arpon- 
VILLE’s establishment ; not the least pleasure of a visit to which will be the conver- 


sation and courteous demeanor of the proprietor. Heywoop, a quaint old Eng- 


\ish poet, in his ‘Challenge for Beauty,’ pays this tribute to his countrymen: 
‘ Tue thrifty Frenchman wears small waist,, ‘Some love the rough, and some the smooth, 
The Dutch his belly boasteth ; Some great and others small things, 
The Englishman is for them all, But oh, your liquorish Englishman, 
And for each fashion coasteth. He loves to deal in all things!’ 

which we believe is a fact, established beyond the reach of peradventure or gainsay- 
ing. ‘ An Englishman,’ says a modern author, ‘ will always climb the highest moun- 
tains, and ascend towers and steeples; he will always pay well to be taken up in a 
balloon ; and if he could get so high, he would always be found rubbing his nose 
against the sky. I cannot bring myself to doubt that the people who built the tower 
of Babel were English, with a small sprinkling perhaps of Irish laborers!’ . . . Some- 
THING we had written for the last number, but are now compelled to leave un- 
said touching a jaunt with cherished friends in Mr. Moon’s smooth-rolling patent- 
axle barouche, (sitting on the back-seat of which, by-the-by, we ‘ realized’ in thought 
the feelings of Larayerre in his national tour,) from the ‘ United States’ to Saratoga 
Lake, a charming spot, not the least attractive of which is Mr. Loomis’s nice esta- 
blishment, with its adjacent ‘ bass’-dom and ‘ trout’-ery ; touching also that neatest of 
all neat steamers, the ‘ Witt1am CaLpwe .u,’ of Lake George, and its courteous and 
accomplished county-officer Captain, Mr. Faruin ; involving likewise a short ride in 
‘jong time’ over a most execrable road to Ticonderoga, and a hurried survey of that 
‘ altar-place of Freedom ;’ not forgetting our sail down Lake Champlain, and the awful, 
awful sun-bakery encountered at Whitehall; together with brief records of pleasant 
réiinions, public and private, at Saratoga, and so forth, and so forth. . . . ‘David Cop- 
perfield, the Younger’ promises to become one of the very best of Dickens’ productions. 
We envy no reader his emotions who can peruse without tears the description of Davin’s 
first return home from school, his reception there by the Murpsrones, his second re- 
turn, and the death and burial of his lovely and gentle-hearted mother. The latter 
scenes, especially, are the very perfection of pathos. His longing for the holidays, in 
which he was to make his first visit, is admirably depicted in the ensuing passage : 

‘THE rest of the half-year isa jumble in my recollection of the daily strife and struggle of 
our lives; of the waning summer and the changing season; of the frosty mornings when we 
were rung out of bed, and the cold, cold sme!l of the dark nights when we were rung into bed 
again ; of the evening school-room dimly lighted and indifferently warmed, and the mornin 
school-room which was nothing but a great shivering-machine ; of the alternation of boile 
beef with roast beef, and boiled mutton with roast mutton ; of clods of bread-and-butter, dog’s- 
eared lesson-books, cracked slates, tear-blotted copy-books, canings, rulerings, hair-cuttings, 
rainy Sundays, suet puddings, and a dirty atmosphere of ink surrounding all. I well remember 
though how the distant idea of the holidays, after seeming for an immense time to be a stationary 


speck, began to come toward us, and to grow and grow. How, from counting manths, we came 
to weeks, an then to days; and how I then began to be afraid that | should not be sent for, and 
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when I learned that I had been sent for and was certainly to go home, had dim forebodings that 
I might break my leg first. How the breaking-up day changed its place fast, at last, from the 
week after next to next week, this week, the day after to-morrow, to-morrow, to-day, to-night ; 
when | was inside the Yarmouth mail, and going home.’ 






GENERAL F ,» of , Pennsylvania, relates a candid confession of one of 








his fellow-members of the legislature of that state, from one of its northern counties, 
who one evening stepped into his soom, sat down, and saying nothing, seemed wrapt 
in a ‘ brown study.’ The General offered him the compliments of the evening, but 
he paid no attention to it. At length he broke out: ‘ General, I’ve got to speak to- 
and P , (mentioning 


the names of able speakers) are going to oppose it, and I want you to tell me how I 





morrow. ‘There is a bill I want to get through, and W 





am togetalong.” ‘ Oh,’said the General, ‘tat you can do well enough: the bill isa 
simple matter; just say what you think, and sit down; you'll get along well enough.’ 
‘ Well,’ said he, ‘if the speaker would let me say a few words, and then sit down, and 
then get up again, and goon, I think I could do well enough; for, General, it is pecu- 
liar with me, my wit generally comes afterward !’ We have heard not a few ‘ lat- 
ter-day’ speakers of whom the same fact might safely be predicated. . . . ‘ Wags us! 
waes us !’— would that we could have been with, or afterward joined, our esteemed 
friend and correspondent, who recently wrote us as follows, from ‘ Prospect-Rock, 
Wilkesbarre Mountain, Pennsylvania :’ 

‘My DearC : With my port-folio on my knees, my back propped up against old gray 
primitive, tall hemlocks and pines waving with breezy murmurs over me, and flecking with a 
curious fret-work of shine and shade this paper on which I am trying to write; with the dis- 
tant mountains, like undulating billows, rolling and blending into the measureless West; with 
a vast breast-work of granite in front of me, earthquake-proof, descending in startling perpen - 
dicular some sixty feet to the tree-tops below, over which the eye skims downward for two 
miles to the picturesque town of Wilkesbarre, lying in the lap of the valley of Wyoming; with 
the Susquehanna in view, now sinuous, now abruptly gone, then gleaming far off, then gone again, 
then glinting still in the blue distance, and over all the soft haze of departing day, like a veil 
over the bosom of dreaming loveliness; here twelve hundred feet above the valley, and some 
thousands above tide water; with my neckerchief off, my collar open to the breeze, vest loos- 
ened, and spirits as free as the free air! breathe; I amtrying, trying to fulfil the first part of the 
contract: Iam trying to write to you. Butoh! Crark, who can write amidsuch scenery? I 
dare not raise up my eyes to look at it. Describe it? Pen nor pencil can delineate it. Itisa 
dream of Arcadia. From horizon to horizon stretch the mountains; behind me are moun- 
tains ; before me, mountains; and beyond, and still beyond, mountains; and lo! in the bosom 
of this vast amphitheatre, lies Wyoming, with its peerless river, and islands, and golden squares 
of wheat alternating with green pasture-fields, extending on either hand into indistinctness : « 





‘Eacu feature that divides what labor's son 
Claims for his portion from his laboring brother’ 


blent intc one, save where yon bright spot indicates the river rolling southward to the broad 
Chesapeake and the Atlantic! I wish you had been with us on the bright dewy morning that saw 
us on our way to Elizabethtown; thence by rail and stage to Easton; thence to stilly Bethle- 
hem and quaint Nazareth, where German is much spoken, and all the road-posts smack of 
Rheinlandt; then on foot over the Pocono mountain, through the Wind-Gap, and so onward to 
Tobyhanna creek, where we leave the stage, and with rods, tackle and fly-book essay the trout. 
Now picture to yourself tall hemlocks, giant pines, and Titanic oaks overshadowing a rapid 
stream, clear as truth, with fish quick darting — from us: we, up to our waistcoat-pockets in 
water and excitement, whipping the stream right and left; then bethink you of a thunder- 
cloud rolling up its dark ugly pall over us, darkening the stream ; and now before us we see the 
water breaking off abruptly and reappearing far below,and as we gain the ledge of rocks the white 
cataract bounds over the gray fretted crags and falls into the durk basin beneath. Now the 
drops dimple the stream and patter on the leaves, and anon down falls the rain, and we in the 
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woods with no pathinsight. Aha! a blazed tree—and another! So we follow them out of 
the woods at last, and into open fields. How pitilesslyit rains! Four miles to Stoddard’sville ; 
and night and rain, and roads in the worst possible condition; well, a weary way has its end; 
there's a light at last, and we are stripping the wet clothes from our reeking bodies, coarse 
towels are in requisition, and the white table-cloth and odorous supper looks wholesome! ‘ But 
what success?’ you will say: ‘Oh, the usual luck; we brought home just three wet men, and no 
fish” Better luck next day, when we filled our basket with large trout out of the Lehigh. But 
fish-stories, in this enlightened age, will not bear to be amplified, or else I would tell youof the 
hair-breadth 'scapes,’ the delicate address with which we landed the large ones, the accuracy 
with which we cast our flies into the dark-ome pool, where the willow dipped its fingers in the 
waters deep and cool, with many other things that would amuse you; but we will go on to- 
ward Wyoming. 

‘Nothing of note occurred until we got out of the stage at Bear Creek, which is nine miles 
from the valley. Here we started to walk up hill, feeling much in the spirit thereof. Behold 
us upon the mountains! — and here upon the right a silver-gray mist with feathery edges uprises, 
and all thereward is conjectural; but on our left are the clear hills relieved against the sky; 
and now suddenly the mist clears away, and discloses a wood of spectral hemlocks; dead, 
stripped, fire-scathed; the long skeleton masts rose from the deep, as if a phantom navy, sail- 
ing upon the wind, had furled its misty wings and anchored there. Now we are passing through 
a dense wood, called the ‘Shades of Death,’ for here many who escaped from the massacre 
perished. Methinks you could almost see them, men, women and children, huddling together 
in these noi-ome shades, and starting at every noise inthe sounding wood. But we must press 
onward; seven miles to walk, and that with a rapid pace, to see the valley at sunset. Five-mile 
Hill; and now down this long walk, and up the Wilkesbarre mountain. This way,’ said M——, 
striking into the deep wood, and leaving the road: ‘Don't look until I tell you; so— up 
this ledge of rocks;’ and scrambling up the gray granite, we come to a rocky barrier: ‘ Now 
gentlemen!’ We raised our eyes, looked over the parapet, and at our feet, lay the Valley of the 
Wyoming! Never shall I forget it. All the dreams of Tempe, the imaginings of the ‘ Happy 
Valley’ of Rasseias, and what I had conceived of the beautiful Vegas of Grenada, fade into un- 
substantial air, wnen compared with the surpassing loveliness of that vision! 

‘And now, my dear CuiAak, I am writing to you with that very scene below me; and I only 
wish that you were here to enjoy it. One thing will surprise you: the extent of the valley. 
Wilksbarre, a town of five thousand inhabitants, laid out with ample gardens, etc. around the 
houses, makes but an inconsiderable figure in it: indeed, if you can imagine the width of the 
Hudson at Sing-Sing continued from that point as far as New-York, and converted into a culti- 
vated vale, surrounded with high mountains on every side, and yott looking down upon it mid- 
way from some prospect-rock higher than any of the Palisades, you can form some idea of the 
place from which I am now subscribing myself, Yours, as ever, RicHarRp HAYWARDE.’ 


Tue ‘Society Library,’ in Broadway, has just received a fresh accession to its al- 
ready large and valuable stock of foreign books. ‘The institution is greatly indebted 
to the taste and zeal of our friend Daniet Seymour, Esq., for the present as well as 
for former purchases of continental literature. The volumes now received include 
several of the noblest productions of the French press. Perhaps the most striking is 
the ‘ Galérie de Versailles,’ in some twenty large folio volumes, including engravings 
of every apartment and every object of art in that vast collection. The ‘ History of 
the Fine Arts,’ by D*Acincourt, is a work of especial interest ; and the great work 
on Egypt, by the savans of NaroLeon’s army, is one which may be considered indis- 
pensable to a public library. There are many other volumes, now spread upon the 
library-tables, which it would be pleasant to linger over; but, to say nothing of time, 
the ‘tyranny of space’ at this present prevents. It matters little, however; for the 
works themselves, and the courteous welcome to a view of their contents which will 
be extended to visitors by Mr. Forses, the librarian — who is, to its most time-honored 
patrons, one of the marked and proverbial ‘ quiet enjoyments’ of the Library — render 
farther comment unnecessary. . . . THere is a beautiful simile in the annexed 
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stanza. The comparison of the journey of life to a transit across a desert is very 
felicitous : 


‘Here in the body pent, 
Absent from heaven I roam; 
Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day's march nearer home.’ 

Wii nobody come forward to defend the little town of Alexandria, District of 
Columbia, ‘ taken by assault’ in the subjoined passage of a letter just received 
from an esteemed friend and correspondent in the city of Washington? ‘Have you 
ever visited Alexandria? Let me indulge the pleasing hope that you will answer 
this question in the negative. I went there not long since, and suffered crucifixion 
for five whole hours; a St. Simeon agony. The day was unusually warm, or from 
my exposure to the heat seemed so at least; and the sail down the Potomac was, 
therefore, not unpleasant. I wish I could say as much of my rambles through the 
streets of Alexandria; a town that for stupidity and dulness more than rivals those 
dreary Gop-forgotten places in central Italy, so graphically described by Dickens. 
There is.a positive vivacity, a gay, frolicksome, Parisian gaiety, about the streets of 
Elizabethtown, New-Jersey, on a hot Sunday afternoon, compared with those at Alex- 
andria in their liveliest aspect. I never saw anything so ‘very dead; and strolling 
through the principal thoroughfares, the shop-windows of which being open, material- 
ly aided the effect of suspended vitality, (like corpses with raised eyelids,) I half fan- 
cied myself in Pompeii or Herculaneum. As Worpworrtu says, ‘ Dear Gop, the 
very houses seem asleep!’ I saw but one horse there; a circumstance which sur- 
prised me not a little, for more luxurious pasture than is to be found in any of the pub- 
lic streets of the town could not be desired by the daintiest fed horse. The specimen 
I allude to had been pushed by an empty dray upon the wharf, down among the ship- 
ping, which consisted of a melancholy-looking sloop, disembarking a few lean rats, 
and basking in the hot sun like a shunned leper; a fishing-smack, whose moisture- 
less bottom glistened with dried shad-scales ; and the wheezy little steam-boat that had 
borne me thither. I observed a sign in this vicinity, which a humorous shop-keeper, 
long since dead, I presume, had placed beside his door, announcing that ‘All orders 
would be attended to with promptuess and despatch.’ I respect that man’s memory 
for his facetiousness. I left at five o’clock in the afternoon, perspiring freely, and 
with feelings subdued by the holy quiet of the place ; a frame of mind not unlike that 
accompanied by a stroll through a village church-yard. In my next I will give you 
some accouut of a recent trip to Mount Vernon.’ ‘Danks,'mynheer!’ ... ‘I 
can’t compose any thing,’ writes a new correspondent, ‘ that is very sublime, but I 
can write something tremendously ridiculous ; and he sends us some very far from 
bad ‘ Lines on a Pitcher of Butter-milk, which nevertheless are ‘ not quite up to the 

mark. ‘Try again, young gentleman. . . . A REvIVALIsT at the West recently 
paid this compliment to womankind in general: ‘I wish to notice a little objection I 
heard of to-day concerning our meeting. Some persons have said that this is not 
really the work of the Lorn, because nearly all the ‘ seekers’ are females ; they more- 
over challenge us to tell why there is so large a proportion of the weaker sex engaged. 
Now I will not answer this directly ; but see here: two years ago I had occasion to 
preach to the prisoners in your penitentiary. Now how did it happen that there were 
there more than four hundred males, and but about half-a-dozen of the weaker sex?” 
He was generally supposed by the objectors, about that time and place, to have ‘ got 
’em:’ leastways, so the narrator states. . . . Tne letter mentioned in our last num- 
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ber as having been received by Mr. Macreapy from Mrs. Jarvis, proprietor of the 
‘Cold Candy,’ it appears was a hoax upon that gentleman, no such bona-fide letter 
having been written. A similar letter from Mr. Macreapy to Mrs. Jarvis was 
attempted to be palmed upon her, but the ruse failed. This, however, does not alter 
the gist of the anecdote in our Jast ; which, so far from having the origin so courteously 
and tastefully ascribed, was unreservedly repeated at a private dinner-party given by 
an American minister, now abroad, in our presence, and that of many of our most 
eminent citizens. . Messrs. STRINGER AND ‘TOWNSEND have in press, and will 
soon publish, ‘ Frank Forrester’s Fish and Fishing of the United States and Bri- 
tish Provinces of North America.’ The drawings, which are from life, are by the 
author ; and certainly, judging from those we have seen, they are of unsurpassed ex- 
cellence. As to the matter of the work, the writer’s name is a sufficient guarantee, 
alike of its fulness and authenticity. We shall have more to say of the book on its 
appearance ‘ before the public.’ . A FRienp and correspondent, during the hours 
of joy after the delivery of his first-born, was himself safely delivered of the follow- 
ing lines, and is now ‘ doing as well as could be expected :’ 


There 


ONE more new claimant for 
Human fraternity, 


Swelling the flood that sweeps 


On to eternity. 
I who have filled the cup, 
Tremble to think of it; 
For be it what it may, 
I must yet drink of it. 


Room for him into the 
Ranks of humanity ; 
Give him a place in your 
Kingdom of vanity : 
Welcome the stranger with 
Kindly affection, 
Hopefully, trustfully ; 
Not with dejection. 


See, in his waywardness, 
How his fist doubles ; 
Thus pugilistical 
Daring life’s troubles: 
Strange that the Neophyte 
Enters existence 
In such an attitude, 
Feigning resistance. 


Could he but have a glimpse 
Into futurity, 

Well might he fight against 
Farther maturity : 

Yet does it seem to me 
As if his purity 

Were against sinfulness 
Ample security. 


Incomprehensible, 
Budding immortal, 

Thrust all amazedly 
Under life’s portal : 


Without faults we should be unloveable. 
perfect character ; for he is a hypocrite, by the necessity of nature. 


Phat makes the 


WE quite agree with old ‘ Kir Norru:’ ‘Gude save us a’ from a ‘ perfect man!’ 
There is no such hateful sight on earth asa 






Born to a destiny 
Clouded in mystery, 

Wisdom itself cannot 
Guess at his history. 


Something too much of this 
Timon-like croaking ; 

See his face wrinkle now, 
Laughter provoking : 

Now he cries lustily — 
Bravo, my hearty one! 

Lungs like an orator 
Cheering his party on. 


Look how his merry eyes 
Turn to me pleadingly! 
Can we help loving him— 
Loving exceedingly ? 
Partly with hopefulness, 

Partly with fears, 
Mine, as | look at him, 
Moisten with tears. 


Now then to find a name: 
Where shall we search for it? 
Turn to his ancestry, 
Or to the church for it? 
Shall we endow him with 
Title heroic, 
After some warrior, 
Poet, or Stoic ? 


One Aunty says he will 
Soon ‘lisp in numbers,’ 
Turning his thoughts to rhyme, 
E’en in his slumbers : 
Warts rhymed in babyhood, 
No blemish spots his fame — 
Christen him even so: 


Young Mr. WaTr’s hisname! ». a 

































































































































































































The moment a 
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perfect character enters a room, I leave it.” Dr.Cuaumers, the great Scottish divine, 
has a similar thought in one of his discourses, but somewhat differently expressed : 
‘ There is a set of people whom I cannot bear; the pinks of fashionable propriety, 
whose every word is precise, and whose every movement is unexceptionable ; but 
who, though versed in all the categories of polite behavior, have not a particle of soul 
or of cordiality about them. ‘Their manners may be abundantly correct; there may 
be elegance in every gesture, and gracefulness in every position ; not a smile out of 
place, and not a step that would not bear the measurement of the severest scrutiny. 
This is all very fine ; but what I want is the heart and the gayety of social inter- 
course ; the franknes3; that spreads ease and animation around it ; the eye that speaks 
affability to all, that chases timidity from every bosom, and tells every man in the 
company to be confident and happy.’ Thus says Dr. Cuatmers; but he was only a 
Christian gentleman. Bless you, he was not a ‘ man of the world ;’ he was n’t even 
‘a fast man!’ . . . A coLorep clergyman, preaching recently to a black audience 
at the South, said: ‘I s’pose, indeed I s’pect, dat de reason de Lorp made us brack 
men was ‘cause he use all de white men up ’fore he got to de brack man, and he had 
to make him brack. But dat don’t make no odds, my bredren; de Lorp look a’ter 
brack man too. Don’t de Scripture say dat two sparrer-hawks am sold for a farden, 
and dat not one ob ’em shall fall ‘pon de ground widout deir farder? Well, den, my 
bredren, if your hebbenly fader care so much for a sparrer-hawk, when you can buy 
two ob ’em for a farden, how berry much more he care for you, dat is wu’th six or 
seven hundred dollars a-piece!’ If that argument is n’t a colored ‘ non-sequitur,’ we 
never saw a colored non-sequitur.. . . ‘M.’ mistakes us. What we mean by 
‘upholstery description’ is not the ‘ painting of a true artist,’ but the elaborate putting 
down of ‘every thing there happens to be in the house,’ as Marryar said of a cer- 
tain dish known to the French cuisine. Here is a specimen of this kind of painting, 
which is ‘ just the thing’ in a Yankee kitchen, but in a parlor finished in the Renais- 
sance style would probably be deemed a little over-done, except by the admirers of 
the author of ‘ Aric, or the Second Una ?’ 


‘ ZEKIEL crept up, unbeknown, | ‘Ag’in’ the chimbley crook-necks hung, 
And peeked in through the winder, And in amongst ’em, rusted, 
And there sot Huvpy, ail alone, The old Queen’s-arm that Gran’ther Youne 
With no one by to hinder. Fetched back from Concord, bu’sted.’ 
This is natural and vigorous, and worth all the diluted upholstery that James, or our 
small copyists of small models, ever drew. . . . Nisio, one of the best and most liberal 
public caterers we have ever had in New-York, has opened what, when finished, will 
be one of the most magnificent places of public entertainment on this continent. We 


shall endeavor to do ample justice to it in our next number. . . . A CAPITAL 


‘ Bunkumville Chronicle,’ unavoidably postponed from our last, would have appeared 


in the present number, but that several of its prominent articles are now too far post- 
‘dated. Shall we ‘exchange’ with the editor for another number? ‘ Please ex- 
change!’ . . . New books, old books, reviews, magazines, weekly and other peri- 
odicals, notices of works of art, etc., toward.some of which our heart verily yearned 
to say a deserved ‘ good word,’ with many written notices to correspondents, public 
and private, (to say nothing of postponed letters to several of the latter,) of remarks 
concerning all these, ‘see our next.’ 


{@ WE would call the attention of all our readers, and especially of all our friends, to the 
Advertisement of the Publisher, on the second page of the cover. An inducement is now 
presented to clubs which has never before been offered ; and we naturally look to see it availed 
of, over a wide extent of the Union. 





